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PREFACE 


To the Citizens of Newark, New Jersey:- 


The older cities of America have almost 
universally met with their "Day of Reckon- 
ing" — a Day brought on by long years of 
neglect of the fundamental America prin- 
"life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


ioundation of "rugged individualism" and 
the basic precept upon which our Govern- 
ment functions. Because of this belief, our 
cities grew into a physical form-order de- 
signed to meet the needs of the machine 
age, and local governments gave paramount 
consideration to the superficial embellish- 
ments of showy public structure and services. 
Stringent necessity forced our laboring 
classes to live in close proximity to their 
places of employment and in hovels unfit 
for human habitation. Immigrants were 
housed in the slum areas of our cities, and 
the native poor in the castoff dwellings of 
the medium and well-to-do classes. Conges- 
tion was the rule, and adequate living the 
special privilege of the financially successful. 


= Under these conditions, is it any wonder 
that our cities became plague centers for 

isease and cesspools of crime vice? It is 
shameful, indeed, that these conditions were 
permitted to come into being and exist for 
so long a period. 


It was not until the early 1800's that New 
York, America's largest city, installed sewers 
and made preparations for a purer water 
supply. Even this was not done for human- 
itafian purposes, but because the city had 
grown so rapidly that open sewage in the 
streets had become an offense to the eyes 
and nostrils of the wealthier classes, and 
disease germs refused to differentiate be- 
tween blue blood and red. 


It was 1867 when our first Tenement House 
Laws were enacted and they were so poorly 


drawn as to be practically inoperative. Not 
before 1901 was an honest Legislative at- 
tempt made to protect the health and safety 
of poorer classes, but even this Legislation 
was based on the sacred cow of "property 
rights”, and non-conforming properties then in 
existence were permitted to remain. How- 
ever, this Act was a beginning and grad- 
ually other laws were passed to further 
restrict "man's inhumanity to man” as it 
affected urban housing and public health, 


The pioneer zoning laws of 1916 fore- 
shadowed a better future for our cities but 
the shiboleth of “property rights” was still 
paramount and zoning was weak and inef- 
fective until the late 1920's when our Courts 
finally ruled that Municipal and State Legis- 
lative Bodies had the right, under their police 
powers, to force individual property owners 
to conform to zoning restrictions, established 
for the common good of the community. The 
curse of non-conforming uses, established 
prior to our Zoning Acts, is still with us. 


Contributing also to the plight in which 
our cities now find themselves, is the im- 
position of modern traffic on an archaic 
municipal street system. Planned and laid 
out in the familiar grid system, our city 
streets were designed for the slow moving 
traffic of the horse and buggy era, with 
public transportation confined to certain 
main thoroughfares and dependent upon the 
old fashioned and unwieldy trolley car. The 
development of the automobile has increased 
vehicular traffic to such an extent that our 
main arteries are overwhelmed, and what 
were formerly quiet residential streets now 
carry more traffic than the main streets of yes- 
teryear. This, too, has helped to blight our 
cities and is a major factor in the decentrali- 
zation process that has driven so many of 
our citizens into the suburbs for peace and 
quiet and has deprived our shopping areas 


of large numbers of customers. Such condi- 
tions, quite naturally, depreciate property 
values and, consequently, tax rates go up 

a vicious cycle that feeds upon itself. The 
citizen morale and civic pride so necessary 
to a successful and prosperous city disap- 
pears under these conditions. 


The vast majority of American cities are 
suffering from these ills and our own City 
of Newark is no exception. 


Founded in 1666, the City is now 281 
years old and subject to all of the municipal 
ills arising from slums, blight, inadequate 
street pattern, overcrowding, obsolescence, 
population change, and high tax rate. 


Realizing this, the Board of Commissioners 
oł the City appointed a Central Planning 
Board in 1943 and authorized it to make a 
technical survey of Newark in order to sug- 
gest ways and means by which the down: 
ward trend could be reversed and a new 
and greater Newark. 


The survey, and the necessary related 
studies, took three years to complete and 
ihe Comprehensive Master Plan that has 
evolved is a frame work upon which the 
future Newark can be developed. 


The Citizens' Advisory Committee worked 
in close collaboration with the Central Plan- 
ning Board and has given careful delibera- 
tion to all of the suggestions and recom- 
mendations contained in the Master Plan. 
It is the considered opinion of these two 
bodies that Newark's "Day of Reckoning" 
can be met with the resources at hand by 
the firm and united efforts of the citizens 
and officials of the City. These efforts will 
raise the City of Newark to the forefront 
among the cities of America. 


With the firm conviction that the state- 
ments contained herein are true as to data; 
logical as to assumption; and feasible as 
to application; we have adopted this Plan 
as the Comprehensive Master Plan for the 
City of Newark, New Jersey, and commend 
it to you as the text through which to build 
a finer and greater Newark, wherein the 
physical, cultural, social, and esthetic needs 
of the community are balanced parts of an 
harmonious whole. 


THE CENTRAL PLANNING BOARD OF THE 
CITY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Peter A. Cavicchia 
Chairman 


FOREWORD 


(EWARK, the largest city in New Jersey, 
is the commercial, industrial, and cultural 
cenier of an urban area containing more 
ihan a million people. About half of these 
people live in Newark, while many of those 
residing elsewhere, work in Newark, shop 
there, atlend its theatres, and are part of 
the complex economic and social structure 
inherent to a large urban community. 


The people who live and work in Newark 
require many things, among them being 
houses to live in, industries, stores, banks 
and office buildings in which to make a 
livelihood, churches and clubs for social inter- 
course, streets and public utilities, transpor- 
tation lines to enable them to get about the 
city, schools, parks, and playgrounds for 
their education and recreation. 


City Planning is concerned with seeing 
that all of the physical facilities needed by 
the people are properly arranged in rela- 
tion to one another, and are built at a proper 
scale to most efficiently fulfill their function 
in the urban economy. The City Plan is 
essentially a framework within which the 
City grows and a guide to follow in that 
growth. 


The City Plan is dynamic and not a static 
mold. It must be kept up to date and should 
be flexible enough to permit variation in de- 
tail when necessary. It must be bold and 
challenging; yet practical enough to remain 
within the City’s financial ability to carry 
out. Most important of all, it must be a plan 
of the people and for the people. Otherwise, 
it is doomed to failure from the beginning. 


The plan presented herewith is ideal in 
the sense that it strives to attain civic ac- 
complishments hitherto not reached in 
Newark. However, it is not an idle dream, 
and its main objectives can be realized if 
the people of Newark really want a better 
city in the future. 


The Central Planning Board of Newark 
was established in 1943. Following its or 
ganization, a contract was entered into with 
Harland Bartholomew and Associates for the 
preparation of a Comprehensive City Plan 
for Newark. A program was agreed upon, 
and during the three year period of plan 
preparation the following reports were sub- 
mitted to the Board for action, adoption, and 
transmittal to the Board of City Commis- 
sioners. These reports constitute the Compre- 
hensive City Plan of Newark. 


Scope of the City Plan 

Background and Character of the City 

Past, Present and Future Population 

Housing Conditions and Policy 

Land Use 

Major Street Plan 

Seaport and Airport Development 

Rail and Truck Transportation 

Zoning 

Local Transportation 

Parks, Playgrounds, Recreational Fa- 

cilities, and Public Schools 

12. Public Buildings and the City's Ap- 
pearance 

13. Capital Expenditures Program and 

Administrative Policy and Practice. 
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ADDITIONAL REPORTS 


A number of special reports of major im- 
portance were also made by the Board dur- 
ing the three year period. These were: 

1. A Post-War Construction Program 

2. Plans for Extension of, and Enlarged 
Approaches, to the New Passaic 
River 

3. A Proposed Large-Scale Re-Develop- 
ment Project (First Ward) 

4. A Proposed Large-Scale Re-Develop- 

ment Project (Third Ward) 
5. Proposed Military Park Garage. 


Prior to formation of the Citizen's Advisory 
Committee in 1945, the Preliminary Reports 


RW 


were studied and reviewed by a committee 
of the Planning Board after which they were 
approved and transmitted to the Board of 
City Commissioners. 

Early in 1945, Mayor Vincent J. Murphy, 
acting in accordance with the State Planning. 
Act, appointed a Citizens” Advisory Com- 
mittee of approximately 180 members, some 
of whom resided in Newark and some who 
had their business here and their residence. 
elsewhere. This Committee was charged 
with the responsibility of assisting the Plan- 
ning Board in preparing the plan and to 
give public support to its proposals. 

The Advisory Committee was divided in- 


to a number of Sub-Committees correspond- 
ing to the major phases of the plan. Since 
its creation, the Sub-Committees have been 
extremely active in reviewing the various 
preliminary reports prior to their approval 
by the Planning Board. Their assistance has 
been, and continues to be, extremely 
valuable. 

This report is a condensation of the 
separate reporis listed previously, and is the 
Official Comprehensive or Master City Plan 
of Newark. It was adopted on July 10th, 1947 
after hearings by the Planning Board, and 
will constitute a guide in the future develop- 
mant of the City. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Newark Central Planning Board has 
two primary functions to perform under the 
Ordinance creating the Board and the State 
Law covering its powers and duties. These 
Gre: 


First: To make and adopt а Comprehen- 
sive City Plan for the City of Newark. 


Second: Within the framework of the Plan 
io prepare a program for postwar public 
improvements. 


The main objectives to be achieved by 
Newark Comprehensive City Plan may be 
summarized as follows: 


l A well balanced, unified development 
of the entire City. 


(Slums, blighted districts, and excessive 
decentralization of population and in- 
dustry are brought about by unbalanced 
design of the City). 


2. Sound and stable property values in all 
parts of the City. 


(Excessively high taxes and depreciation 
oł individual property values are the 
inevitable result of unwarranted specula- 
five distortions in building development 
and real estate practice). 


3. Protecting of existing areas of owner-oc- 
cupied dwellings. 


(ndividucl home ownership is the best 
guarantee of good citizenship. It should 
be one of the best permanent sources 
of revenue with which to operate the 
City). 


4. Good environment for rental housing 
areas. 


(This is one of the most important prob- 
lems facing Newark. The Federally sub- 
sidized projects for low income groups 
solve only a very small part of the prob- 
lem. Large scale privately financed 


sizeable areas of inadequate and ob- 
solete accommodations). 


5. Relief of traffic congestion and establish- 
ment of improved terminal facilities for park- 
ed automobiles. 


(Proper design of the street system is 
needed to facilitate traffic movements 


6. Good mass transportation facilities. 


(A well designed street system is necess- 
ary for local transportation). 


Adequate public recreational areas. 


(All residential areas of the City should 
be provided with easily accessible play- 
grounds, playfields, and neighborhood 
parks). 
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Adequate public health facilities. 


(Public hospitals, health centers, and the 
like, are among the important improve- 
ments which should be considered in 
the City Plan). 


$. Adequate educational facilities. main and for new industries to come 
to the City). 
(АП parts of the City should be provided 
with modernized school buildings on 


ample sites). 
ll. Enhancement of the City's appearance. 
(Beauty is the adaptation of form to 
function. It can be accomplished by giv- 
10. Improved facilities for industrial de- ing careful attention to the design of 
velopment. city streets and public open spaces and 
by the judicious control of such private 
(Newark should retain its dominant developments as detract from the ap- 
place in the industrial field by making pearance of such streets and public 


it attractive for existing industries to re- open spaces). 


CHARACTER AND BACKGROUND 


Great cities do not develop by chance. 
Newark has attained its present prominent 
place in the nation because it has enjoyed 
certain fundamental advantages of location. 
These advantages include proximity to 
markets and labor supply and exceptional 
facilities for all types of transportation, in- 
cluding rail, water, air, and highway. As 
the community grew from its early begin- 
nings, its form and characted have been in- 
fluenced by many economic, social, and his- 
toric factors. Today, Newark is a metropolis 
in itself as well as a vital part of the vast 
New York Metropolitan Region. 

Any sound improvement program for the 
City must take cognizance not only of the 
requirements of its citizens for a satisfactory 
standard of civic life, but also of the financial 
ability of the community to meet past obliga- 
tions and to incur new debts. The scale and 
extent of these physical needs are condi- 
tioned not only by the City's general growth 
but by the cultural interests and social rela- 
tionship of its inhabitants as well, and these 
factors, in turn, are dependent in a large de- 
gree on the economic welfare of the entire 
community. The extent to which Newark will 
be able to finance a program of improve- 
ments is ultimately measured by the aggreg- 
ate income of its citizens. 


Economic Background 

Newark, in comparison to many other 
American cities, has evolved more slowly 
from its beginnings as a small village to its 
present metropolitan status. Its growth, how- 
ever, has paralleled the other cities since 
the tum of the century. Because of the rapid 
change of the United States from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial nation, the develop- 
ment of cities in our country has been at a 
sustained faster growth than in any other 
period of known history. During this rapid 
change, many forces have acted to direct 
the growth and mold the pattern of the city. 
We must have some understanding of these 
forces, of their role in the past growth of 
the city, and of their influence on future 


growth before Newark can be planned most 
satisfactorily and effectively. 

There are three major reasons for large 
cities. First, they develop at places where 
there is a break in transportation, such as 
costal towns where material is unloaded 
from ships and then loaded on trains. New 
York City and New Orleans are examples 
of such cities. The second reason is manu- 
facturing. Pittsburgh and Birmingham are ex- 
amples of cities resulting from this cause. 
The third reason is a large populous and 
wealthy region which the city serves as a 
trade center. Dallas, Texas, is an example 
of such a city. Newark's reason for attaining 
its present size is a combination of the three 
cited above. 

The major part of the city’s population 
makes its living in various ways which can 
be classified generally as industry, whole- 
sale and retail trade, services, and transpor- 
tation. The amount and character of these 
types of employment will depend for the 
most part upon three factors: (1) Transporta- 
tion; (2) Population and wealth of the trade 
territory; and (3) Location and use of raw 
materials. Over a period of time, national 
trends such as wars and changing economic 
conditions affect the relative importance of 
these three factors. Improved techniques and 
new ideas bring about new products and 
new uses of materials. The people of the 
city have a large influence on modifying the 
effect of these elements through their intellig- 
ent leadership, organization, and promotion. 
They can turn new trends to the advantages 
of the city. 

The economic future of Newark is largely 
dependent upon maintaining and improving 
the industrial structure of the city. Continued 
downward revision of assessments and tax 
rates will be helpful in accomplishing this 
result. Relief of congestion and reduction of 
transportation costs is an important consider- 
ation. Improving housing conditions for in- 
dustrial workers is most imperative and 
should be carried out by means of large 
scale re-building programs. 
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A secondary but highly important basic 
source of employment is fumished in whole- 
sale and retail trade. There are many ac- 
complishments which, if carried out, will 
stimulate this activity. A few of the most 
important ones which lay within the province 
of the City might be the improve- 


to new enterprises and for the continuation 
and improvement of existing enterprises, 


Continued reduction of Newark's bonded 
debt is essential in order to make it possi- 
ble to finance a future program of public 


ment of vehicular access to the downtown 
area; provision of adequate parking termin- 
als convenient to the shopping center; en- 
hancement of the general appearance of 
the business sections, and improvement of 
commuting facilities from the outlying subur- 
ban communities. 


Municipal Finance 


While the basic employment in industry 
and in wholesale and retail trade accounts 
for the present size of Newark, and while 
the secondary source of employmentsuch as 
personal and professional services and the 
like would not exist without the basic employ- 
ment, neither could they exist without the 
physical city. The city is the organization of 
structures, utilities, and forms of services both 
public and private that enables the carrying 
on of these fundamental pursuits. All the 
workers must have a place to live; conse- 
quently, this means there must be many 
residential neighborhoods. There must be 
streets so that workers can commute to and 
from their jobs. There must be sewers, a 
water supply, schools, parks, and play- 
grounds. Fire and police protection is essen- 
tial, as well as a system for disposing of 
waste material. Obviously, a city that does 
not provide these facilities efficiently and 
economically and of good standard cannot 
be a satisfying place in which to carry on 
basic occupations such as trade and indus- 
try. If major deficiencies in one or more of 
these respects should appear, the basic en- 
terprise would soon go elsewhere, and the 
economic strength of the city would be im- 
paired and its continuance threatened. Con- 
versely, the better the standards at reason- 
able cost, the greater will be the invitation 


A careful survey of possible sources of 
revenue to augment funds derived from taxa- 
tion of real and personal property should be 
instituted. 


Long range physical planning should be 
coordinated with long range financial plan- 
ning. It would be useless to promulgate a 
program of public works if carrying out such 
a program is beyond the financial capacity 
of the City. 


The downward trend of assessed valua- 
tion of real estate must be arrested by un- 
dertaking privately financed large scale re- 
building projects in the deteriorated areas of 
Newark. 


Social Background 


Cities are built for and by tho people. They 
are places where mdny persons have band- 
ed together in relatively close proximity to 
one another for the purpose of working, play- 
ing, and doing all the other things that go 
to make for their happy existence. Following 
is a summary of a few significant facts hav- 
ing a bearing on the subject: 


In the decade from 1930 to 1940, the popu- 
lation of Newark decreased. One of the ob- 
jectives of the City Plan is to suggest cor- 
rective measures that will arrest this de- 
cline. 


Newark has a relatively high proportion 
of foreign born white and negro population. 
This presents problems in connection with 
housing, relief, and social services. 


In Newark, like other cities, there is a trend 
towards a larger proportion ofthe population 


in the older age group. This is significant in 
the planning of schools, playgrounds, hospi- 
tals, and other facilities. 


An exceptionally large proportion of the 
population of the City lives in multiple dwell- 
ings with a very small percentage living in 
single family dwellings. This characteristic 
of living conditions is significant in the plann- 
ing of the City since it makes a dense popu- 
lation frequently accompanied by slum con- 
ditions. It is also an important consideration 
in zoning. 


Newark has a high percentage of housing 
in bad condition and a comparatively high 
percentage of houses built before 1900. There 
is also a comparatively high percentage of 
over-crowding. 


Newark has a high percentage of rented 
dwellings with 78.3 percent of its dwelling 
tenant-occupi the d 


homes, Newark has a greater proportion in 
the medium price class. Of the rented dwel- 
lings, Newark has the greater proportion in 
the medium price rental group. 


Newark has a high percentage per capita 
value of public improvement which include 
such things as schools, libraries, sanitation 
systems, parks, fire equipment, etc. 


The City ranks low in the amount of park 
acreage. It has only one acre for each 513 
persons. The minimum accepted standard is 
one acre per 100 persons. 


POPULATION - PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


Obviously, it is not feasible to plan the 
location ot schools, parks, housing develop- 
ments, streets, and other public facilities un- 
less some estimate or assumption is made 
of how many people will reside in a given 
area at a given future time. 

Factual information on the past and pres- 
ent distribution and density of population in 
Newark must be collected and analyzed 


expanded without absorbing other munici- 
palities which lie immediately adjacent. The 
scarcity of buildable land has resulted in 
a more intense development in Newark than 
is ordinarily found in cities of comparable 
size, and today there is little vacant land 
available for new residential use. As a re- 
sult of this situation, any future population 
growth within the limits of Newark can be 
only by increasing the present 


prior to ing the C. City 
Plan. Analysis of past trends of growth gives 
a basis for estimating future population. 


Past Growth of Newark 


Newark has followed the characteristic 
pattern of growth usually found in all large 
cities. As population increased it spread 
throughout the City and into the suburbs. 
Prior to 1920, the rate of urban growth was 
rapid, but during the past twenty-five years 
the rate decreased markedly, and many 
cities, including Newark, actually lost popul- 
ation between 1930 and 1940, (See Plate No. 
1 and Table 1) The numerical increase in 
Population was accompanied by an internal 
shifting of population within the City itself 
which resulted in a loss of population in 
several areas, particularly those in or near 
the central part of the City. Persons moving 
out of the older areas were not replaced by 
new residents. 

This shifting of population, (as shown on 
Plate 2), has resulted in the abandonment 
or decreased uses of buildings and certain 
public services long before they have served 
their normal period of usefulness and causes 
a duplication of buildings and facilities in 
the newer areas. This is a wasteful process. 
It has been one of the principal causes of 
the financial difficulties confronting the ma- 
jority of American Cities. The end is not in 
sight. Our cities face still greater difficulties 
in this respect. 

The area within the corporate limits of 
Newark is relatively small and cannot be 


density of built-up areas. This could be done 
with benefit to the City if undertaken in 
accordance with a plan that would insure 
improved standards of light and air and the 
other amenities that constitute a desirable 
residential environment. It would also have 
the added benefit of replacing present ob- 
solete low standard housing. 


The Problems Which Confront 
Newark 


Property values are on the decline in 
Newark and the loss of such values cannot 
be offset by increased ratables in suburban 
areas as they become builtup, even if an- 
nexation took place. As taxable values de- 
cline, the loss of revenue resulting therefrom 
must be made up either by increasing the 
tax rate or by developing new sources of 
revenue. It is evident that the only way out 
of the dilemma in which Newark finds itself, 
is to take the steps necessary to arrest the 
downward spiral of values and to gradually 
restore these values by the execution of a 
large scale comprehensive program of re- 
habilitation and rebuilding. 


No one can predict with certainty whether 
"io jr attracted here by war indus- 
ill remain permamently. Transporta- 
= difficulties arising during the war over 
postwar material and labor shortages have 
slowed down the suburban exodus, at least 
temporarily, but there is no reason to believe 
that it will not be resumed later, unless steps 
are taken to check it. 
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Past Growth of Population in the United States, 


New Jersey, 


TABLE 1 


Newark and Environs 


UNITED NEW NEW JERSEY NEW YORK ESSEX 
STATES. JERSEY URBAN REGION COUNTY NEWARK 
Amount 75,994,575 1,883,669 1,329,162 5,384,734 359,100 246,070 
1900 Increase 13,046,861 438,736 424,619 1,418,356 103,068 64,240 
% Increase 20.7 30.4 46.9 35.7 40.2 35.3 
Amount 91.972,266 2,537,167 1,938,612 7,466,942 512,886 347,469 
1910 Increase 15,977,691 653,498 609,450 2,082,208 153,796 101,399 
% Increase 21.1 34.7 45.9 300 412 
Amount 105,710,630 3,155,900 2,522,435 8,979,055 652,089 414,524 
1920 Increase 13,738,364 618.733 583,823 1,512,113 139,203 67,055 
% Increase 149 244 30.1 20. 27.2 19.3 
Amount 122,775,046 4,041,334 3,339,244 11,458,004 833,513 442,337 
1930 Increase 17,064,416 885,434 816,809 2,478,949 181,424 23,899 
% Increase 16.1 28.1 32.4 27.6 27.4 5.7 
Amount 131,669,275 4,160,165 3,394,773 12,308,350 837,340 429,760 
1940 : Increase 8,894229 118,831 55,529 850,346 3,827 —12,577 
% Incresae 72 17 70 05 —28 
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Rapid population increase is no longer 
considered a reliable measure of progress 
іп a municipality. Quite often it is a liability 
rather than an asset — as those communities 
which have been overwhelmed by an over- 
night influx of war workers well know. It 
is doubtful if Newark will become much 
larger than it is today. This should not af- 
lect the future prosperity of the City, pro- 
vided steps are taken to improve present 
living conditions and the general character 
and tone of the City. 


Since Newark may not be able to expand 
its physical area, its future economic and 
social welfare depends upon the degree of 
conservation of what is good, and replace- 
ment of that which is bad. It is not confronted 
with the financial responsibility of providing 
public services throughout an expanding 
area of urbanization. Most of the services 
needed for present and future population are 
already installed and have been paid for 
in full, or in part. Replacement and rear- 
rangement of facilities as these become ob- 
solete will constitute the principal future pub- 
lic works program rather than any exten- 
sions into newly developing territory. A 
sound and stable city may be fully as whole- 
some and desirable as a growing city. 


The object of re-building the obsolete parts 
of the City is to re-create a residential en- 
vironment which will afford better living con- 
ditions for residents of Newark. A resident 
is a much better citizen when he and his 
family can live in a decent, comfortable 
home in a quiet neighborhood, and enjoy 
the community life afforded by good schools 
and adequate playgrounds and parks. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of some significant 
facts relating to Newark's population charac- 
teristics: 


1. Newark faces a serious population loss 
unless present trends are arrested. Whereas 
there was a 6.7 percent increase between 
1920 and 1930, there was a loss of 2.8 per- 
cent between 1930 and 1940. There has been 
a temporary increase in population since 


1940 amounting to approximately 20,000 war 
workers, according to a survey conducted by 
the Newark Housing Authority. How many 
remain today is a moot question. Disregard- 
ing these recent developments, if the trends 
established during the past three decades 
were to continue for the next thirty years, 
Newark would have a total population of 
only 380,000 in 1950, 342,000 in 1960, and 
308,000 in 1970. The execution of a compre- 
hensive program of rehabilitation and re- 
building in Newark is the surest way to re- 
verse this downward trend. 


2. As a basis for planning studies, the 
population of Newark in 1970 is estimated at 
472,000 representing an increase of approxi- 
mately 42,000 over the 1940 figures. In arriv- 
ing at this figure, it was assumed that most 
of the population increase since 1940 oc- 
casioned by in-migrant war workers would 
be retained, and that new population мошо 
be brought into the City by increased in: 
dustrial activity and improvements made in 
the residential districts. This may be an ор- 
timistic forecast, but it represents a desirable 
goal that can be achieved by coordinated 
community endeavor. (Table 2 shows the 
basis on which the estimate of future popu- 
lation was made). 


3. The rate of increase in population in 
the metropolitan area surrounding Newark 
has decreased markedly since 1930. (See 
table 3). In Essex County, the rate of increase 
between 1930 and 1940 was .5 percent in 
contrast to 27.9 percent in the previous de- 
cade. The New York Region, as defined by 
ihe Regional Plan Association, increased only 
7 percent compared to 28 percent during the 
same periods. The Regional Plan Associa- 
tion estimates that Essex County will have 
а population of 901,000 in 1950, 982,000 in 
1960, and 1,025,000 in 1970. Its present popu- 
lation (1940) is 837,340. Hudson County is ex- 
pected to decline to 610,000 in 1970; а de- 
crease of 92,000. If these forecasts prove to 
be correct, Newark can look forward to a 
steadily expanding retail and business mar- 
ket as Essex County is the principal source 
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CITY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
POPULATION TRENDS BY STATISTICAL AREAS 
1920 - 1930 -1940 


Plato No. 2 


TABLE 2 


Trends of Past Growth and Estimated Future Population 


Por Cont Newark’s 
Total Urban | Population of Total 
Newark " 
the United States Population the United States 
1900 30,380,000 246,070 0.82 
1910 42,166,000 347,469 0.83 
1920 54,506,000 414,524 0.76 
1930 68,955,000 442,337 0.64 
1940 74,423,000 429,760 0.58 
Indicated or Estimated Average Trend .555 percent _ Ж. 
Рег Cont Nowarks 
Urban Population Increase in Increase of Tç 
Increase in Newark Urban Population in 
the United States Population the United St 
1900-1910 11,786,000 101,399 0.86 
1910-1920 12,139,000 67,055 0.55 
1920-1930 14,650,000 23,899 0.16 
1930-1940 5,469,000 — 12,577 一 0.23 
Average ratio of increase 0.31 
Estimated Futuro Newark at Es 
Urban Population in 555 per cent Future 
tho United States of total of Newark. 
1950 79,634,000 450,000 450,000 
1960 82,865,000 460,000 460,000 
1970 85,200,000 472,000 472,000 E 
B Estimated Future 1900-1940 "Normal Estimated 
of the in Future 
Urban Population in of Newark lation. 
472,000 | the United States Increase of Newark 
1950 4,810,000 0.31 14,900 444,660 
1960 3,631,000 0.31 11,250 455,910 
1970 2,363,000 0.31 7,180 463,090 


TABLE 3 


Population Trends — Governmental Units — Essex County 


| 1990 1940 
Community |... Population. Population. Change. 
Bloomfield | 38,077 41,623 + 3,546 
il 8,602 11,652 + 3,050 
3,476 5,972 + 2496 

21,321 23,139 + 1818 

7,161 8,957 + 1796 

20,572 21,954 + 1,382 

24,327 25,662 + 1,335 

26,974 28,167 + 1193 

68,020 68,945 + 925 

2911 3,458 + 547 

1,058 1,556 + 498 

4,793 5,208 + 415 

9 1,392 + 403 

1115 1,466 + 351 

35,399 35,717 + 318 

13,630 13,742 + 112 

1,492 1,572 + 8 

442,337 429,760 —12,577 

42,017 39,807 — 2210 

— 56,733 55,328 1,405 

Borough of Caldwell ...... 5,144 4,932 — 212 
Glen Ridge 7,365 7,331 一 94 


From U. S. Census Reports— 
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ot customers for Newark establishments in 
the metropolitan area surrounding the City. 


4. There has been a pronounced shifting 
of population within the City since 1920. 50 
percent of the City's area excluding the Mea- 
dowlands, has lost population. (See Plate 
No. 3). These losses have aggregated more 
than 52,000 since 1920. The remainder of the 
area has gained population or has remained 
stationary. The drifting of population away 
from such a large part of the City's area has 
serious implications. Positive measures must 
be taken if this drift is to be arrested. 


5. There has been a slow but steady 
change in the racial characteristics of New- 
ark's population. The percentage of foreign- 
korn white has declined from 31.8 in 1920 
to 21.1 in 1930 to 10.6 in 1940. The percent- 
age of Negroes has increased from 27 in 
1910 to 10.8 in 1940. Numerically this is an 
increase from 9,475 to 45,760 in thirty years. 
The Newark Housing Authority estimates 
that since 1940, 4,000 additional Negroes 
have migrated to Newark. This is 20 per- 
cent of the total in-migrants since 1940. 


6. The population ot Newark is growing 


older. In 1940, 21.1 percent was in the U-14 
year age group compared to 29.5 percent in 
1910. 26.5 per cent of the population in 1940 
was 45 years and older compared to 17.5 per- 
cent in 1910. Changing age distribution has 
many social implications. There will not be 
as many school children in the future, but 
the age classes most heavily represented in 
certain types of institutions will greatly in- 
crease. There are many problems of employ- 
ment, old age security and the like, which 
will become more acute as the population 
grows older. The birth rate has increased 
slightly in the past several years, but there 
is no certainty of a sustained increase. 


7.While certain areas in the City have ex- 
cessive densities of population, the internal 
migrations within the City have tended to 
level off and equalize these densities, and 
the situation as regards overcrowding is bet- 
ter now than in former years. Whereas in 
1920 there were 1248.4 acres, or 8.25 percent 
of the City's area, having a gross population 
density in excess of 80 persons per acre or 
50,000 persons per square mile, in 1940 there 
were only 269.4 acres, or 1.78 percent of the 
City's area, which had a similar concentra- 
tion of population. 
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CITY OF NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 
AREAS THAT HAVE LOST POPULATION 
1930-1940 , 1920 -1940 


Plato No, 3 


LAND USE AND ZONING 


Newark's land use pattem has become 
firmly established. The chaotic conditions 
that now exist in Newark are the inevitable 
results of lack of past planning. Today, in- 
dustrial, commercial, and residential uses of 
land within the City are so extensively in- 
termingled that the highest and best use and 
future development of each is seriously im- 


One of the most important means for im- 
plementing the comprehensive land use pro- 
gram is by means of an up-to-date zoning 
ordinance, drawn in scale with present and 
future population and economic require- 
ments. 


Newark has had the benefit of a zoning 
ordinance since 1920. As the City was one 
of the first in this country to undertake zon- 
ing, the original ordinance was somewhat of 
а pioneering effort. The framers of the ori- 
ginal ordinance did not have the benefit of 
the experience, court decisions, and techni: 
ques available today. Also, the ordinance 
was not made a part of, or with the back- 
ground of, a comprehensive city plan. Be- 
cause of these conditions and the fact that 
Newark was a fully matured city in 1920, 
zoning has not been entirely successful in 
bringing about a desirable land use pattern. 
The ordinance also is somewhat out of scale 
with the present city needs. 


The Land Use Survey 


In order to determine the present use of 
the 24 square miles of property within the 
corporate limits of Newark, it was necessary 
to make a field investigation of each of ap- 
proximately 55,000 parcels. Information se- 
cured by the field check included the prop- 
erty use, the number of dwelling units in 
each residential building, the height of each 
building, and the number of establishments 
and front feet of each business or commer- 
cial use. 


The first step in the survey consisted ot 
placing in color on a set of city maps all 
information available from insurance atlases 
and other sources. The 62 sheets comprising 
this set of maps were then taken into the 
field, and carefully checked by field investi- 
gators who were provided by the Health, 
Building, and Revenue and Finance Depart- 
ments. 


For the permanent recording of the data 
secured by the field survey, another set of 
maps was prepared consisting of 14 sheets 
at a scale of 400 feet to the inch. After show- 
ing all property lines on these maps, the 
land use data was entered in color, thus 
providing a graphic presentation of the land 
use information. From this set of maps, de- 
tailed computations were made showing the 
total amount of area occupied by each type 
of use. 


For the purpose of the survey, the follow- 
ing use classifications were adopted: 


Residential: 

= SingleFamily Dwelling 

TwoFamily Dwelling 

а Multiple-Dwelling (including build- 
ings with three or more families and 
rooming houses) 


2. Commercial 
3. Industrial 
a) Light Industry 
b) Heavy Industry 
c) Railroads 
4. Public and Semi-Public (Schools, 
churches, libraries, clubs, etc.) 
5. Parks and Playgrounds 
6. Vacant Land 
7. Streets and Alleys 
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General Land Use Pattern 


An examination of the land use maps dis- 
closes the extent to which the intermingling 
of all types of uses has progressed in New- 
ark. Particularly in the older and more cen- 
tral sections are found almost hopeless mix- 
tures of residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial uses. In the more recently developed 
parts of the City, including Forest Hill, Vails- 
burg, and parts of Clinton Hill and Weequa- 
hic, the development is more homogeneous 
in character, although even in these home 
neighborhoods there are serious intrusions 
of non-residential uses. 


Newark is one of the most densely popu- 
lated cities of the United States, but in spite 
of this it contains over 2,700 acres of vacant 
land comprising 18 percent of the total city 
area. Much of this land, however, is in the 
Meadows and is unsuitable for residential 
use. There are numerous vacant properties 
in the remainder of the City, but these are, 
with few exceptions, small parcels and wide- 
ly scattered. Some land is vacant because 
it has been improperly zoned for commercial 
use, and has a valuation which is too high 
to make its use for residential purposes feasi- 
ble. Other vacant land has been created by 
the removal of obsolete buildings. 


In the developed part of the City, the lots 
are relatively small with buildings occupy- 
ing most of the plot leaving but little open 
space around the structure. Thus, the density 
of population in most of the City is extremely 
high. There is a wide scattering of two-family 
and multiple dwellings. In the older, more 
central, part of the city, multiple dwellings 
predominate, but throughout this area there 
is a scattering of single family, commercial, 
and industrial uses. While rooming houses 
are found in many parts of the city, the 
greatest concentrations of them are in the 
North Broad Street section, mainly between 
Clay Street and the Mt. Pleasant Cemetery, 
and on the adjoining streets; and in the area 
in the vicinity of Lincoln Park. There are 
many commercial and industrials uses 


throughout areas predominantly residentia! 
in character. Commercial developments are 
found on nearly all of the main thorough- 
fares, although individual small stores are 
widely scattered. 


Newark contains many factories of all 
sizes. While most of the large industrial 
plants are located near the railroad lines 
along the Passaic River and adjacent to 
the Bay, there are a great number of smaller 
factories and plants scattered throughout the 
City. Many large industrial plants and fac- 
tories have been located in the Meadows, 
but there still remains large undeveloped 
tracts in that area well suited for industrial 
purposes. 


Areas Occupied by Various Uses 


Table 4 shows the area occupied by the 
various types of land uses in Newark. For 
comparative purposes, similar data is pres- 
ented for St. Louis, Louisville, and Minne- 
polis. 


Unlike most cities, Newark is divided into 
two separate areas. These are the low-lying 
lands comprising the Meadowlands, and the 
higher ground on which the principal resid- 
ential and commercial development has 
taken place. The Meadowlands present both 
a problem and an opportunity. Comprising 
4,887 acres, or about 30 percent of the total 
City area, it contains 1,942.8 acres of vacant 
land, out of a total of 27232 acres for the 
entire city. Almost one-half of the City's in- 
dustry is located in this area as well as the 
Newark Airport and Seaport. 


The reservoir of vacant land remaining in 
the Meadowlands is a valuable asset to the 
community as the remainder of the City is 
almost completely built-up. The 780 acres of 
vacant land remaining outside the Meadow- 
lands consist largely of small widely scat- 
tered tracts spread throughout the commun- 
ity; none of which are large enough to bo 
of much value for other than small building 
developments. 
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TABLE 4 


Existing Land Uses 


Percent 
of Total Developed Area 


% in | % % | * dm 
| in E Louis- in in St. 
| метай | taa | vile | мш | Newark | toe | 
Single 一 Family Dwelling - 69 | 171 | 25| мл 84| 204 
Two — Family Dwelling —| 55 85 21 19 57 72 
Multiple — Dwelling m- 69 08 84 73 
Total Dwellings | 193 | | зев | 235 | 349 
Commerce 791 во 
Light Industry 356 | 20| 
Heavy Industry 17025 | 8295 | 
Railroads | 771 | 2555 | 
Public & Semi-Public -一 一 | 2209 | 1,5744 | 
Parks & Playgrounds | 790 — | 
Streets & Alleys 28588 | 2730 | 
Total Developed Area _ 123808 | - | 80 
Vacant Land m| 27232 | 19808 | Г! e 一 
Water Area — — — —| 13312 | | 
Total City Area [164352 | 48870 | _1000 | 1000 | 1000 


TABLE 5 


Existing Commercial Development 


Area Occupied for Commercial Use ..... 


Percent of Total Developed Area ............. A 
Number of Units — U U 


Lineal Feet of Frontage 


Average Frontage per Store 


Lineal Feet Commercial Frontage in 
ntral Business District .... 


Frontage in Central Business District 
persons .——. 


m Feet Commercial RE Outside 
Central Business District mmm 


EIC Outside Central Sine 
istrict per 100 persons —— — — 


Average Commercial Frontage of Entire 
City per 100 persons mumu. 


Average Commercial Area per 100 
persons Entire City 


Average Number Stores per 100 persons 
Жам Qar چت‎ M 


791 Acres 
64 


12,548 


366,909 


292 Ft. 


40,875 


95 


326,034 


76 


855 


Whereas future improvements in the de- 
veloped section of Newark must consist prin- 
cipally of re-building and rearrangement of 
present facilities, there is ample room in the 
Meadowlands for substantial new industrial 
growth. The future welfare of Newark de- 
pends largely on the manner in which this 
development is planned and carried out. 


In order to present a more accurate com- 
parison between Newark and the other cities 
for which data is presented in Table 4, the 
land use statistics have been prepared for 
the entire city and for the city exclusive of 
the meadowland areas. 


Commerce 


Table 5 gives detailed data concerning the 
existing commercial development in Newark. 
791 acres, or 6.4 percent, of the total develop- 
ed area of the City is used for commercial 
purposes which is very much higher than 
that in the other communities compared. This 
high proportion of commercial area is partly 
accounted for by the fact that Newark is the 
shopping center for a large suburban area. 


The number of lineal front feet of com- 
mercial use is another means of evaluating 
commercial development. In Newark, there 
is a total of 366,909 feet of business frontage 
comprising 12,548 ground floor store units. 
This is an average of 29.2 feet per store. Of 
this frontage, only 40,875 lineal feet, or 11.1 
percent, is located in the central business 
district, while 326,034 lineal feet, or 88.9 per- 
cent, is located in other parts of the City. 


The unit usually used for comparing differ- 
ent cities is the number of lineal front feet 
per 100 persons. In Newark, there is an aver- 
азе of 85.5 feet per 100 persons for the entire 
city. This is materially higher than in most 
cities where comparable figures are availa- 
ble. Within the central business district, there 
are 9.5 feet per 100 persons of total popula- 
tion while in the areas beyond the central 
business district there is an average com: 


mercial frontage of 76 feet per 100 persons 
of total population. 


Analysis of the present zoning ordinance 
shows that there is an excessive amount of 
commercial zoning in Newark. Whereas 
there are 853,770 lineal feet of commercial 
zoning in the City, only 366,909 feet are so 
used, and much of this development is in 
light and heavy industrial districts. Any 
longrange land use policy must provide 
& better balance of actual land use and land 
zoned for such uses. There is a direct rela- 
tionship between the amount of business that 
can be supported by a given population, 
and, regardless of how much commercial 
zoning is provided, it can never be absorbed 
unless there is sufficient population to sup- 
port additional commerciol enterprises. As 
а result of such over-zoning for business, in- 
flated valuations are placed on property in 
anticipation of a use that cam never come 
about, and development of any kind is ar- 
rested. 


There are many small commercial estab- 
lishments scattered throughout Newark's re- 
sidential sections. These uses were establish- 
ed prior to zoning, and are non-conforming in 
respect to present regulations. There eventual 
elimination will greatly aid in the rehabilita- 
tion of the older residential districts. Additional 
state legislation is needed that would permit 
zoning regulations to provide for the elimina- 
tion of such uses after a reasonable amorti- 
zation period. 


Industry 


Industrial uses are divided into two 
classes, i.e., light and heavy. Light industries 
are those which are not objectionable to ad- 
jacent property, while heavy industries aro 
those which emit smoke, dust, noise, or odor, 
and thus are not compatible with surround- 
ing business or residential uses. 


In Newark, 16.6 percent of the total de- 
veloped area is used for industrial purposes, 
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of which 2.9 percent is light and 13.7 per- 
cent is heavy. The proportion of land used 
for industry is somewhat higher in Newark 
tham in the other cities compared. This shows 
the importance of the City industrially, as 
both St. Louis and Louisville are noted man- 
ufacturing centers. 


Much of the industrial development is 
located along the railroads, the Passaic 
River, and Newark Bay. There is, however, 
considerable scattering of smaller industries 
throughout the City, particularly in the area 
north of Avon Avenue to the Lackawanna 
Railroad, and, exclusive of Vailsburg, from 
the City Limits, east, including the Ironbound 
Section. 


The widespread dispersion of industrial 
uses throughout the City creates many seri 
ous problems. Where these uses exist in 
stable residential areas, they tend to blight 
the area, and make it difficult to raise or 
maintain present residential standards. 
When located, in a slum district that requires 
complete re-development, the cost of acquir- 
ing the industrial property may block such 
an improvement, particularly if a new loca- 
tion is not readily available. Many of these 
establishments antedated the residential de- 
velopment in their vicinity as they originally 
were established on cheap vacant land. As 
the neighborhood became built-up, the in- 
dustries became hemmed in, and when ex- 
pansion was necessary the cost of acquisi- 
tion of additional property was very high. 


Many of these misplaced industries would 
be glad to move to locations more conven- 
lent to transportation, provided, it would be 
financially advantageous to do so, and a 
suitable building would be available. 


Consideration should be given to institu- 
ting and carrying out a long-range program 
of relocating as many of these plants as pos- 
sible in the Port Newark area. This program 
should be made an integral part of the Port 
Newark development area. 


Future Land Use Requirements 


Table 6 presents ratios of existing areas 
per 100 persons, data as to areas now oc- 
cupied by various uses, and estimates of the 
areas to be absorbed by 1970. 


It is estimated that by 1970 the population 
of Newark will be 472,000, an increase of 
approximately 42,000 over 1940 figures. By 
assuming that the ratios of land use and 
population, as they exist at present, will re- 
main approximately constant, it is possible 
to estimate the amount of land which will 
be required for these purposes by the future 
population. 


The relatively small expected population 
increase in Newark will require only a limit- 
ed amount of land for new residential and 
commercial expansion. A straight-line pro- 
jection of ratio of use to population indicates 
that single-family residences will require 12.6 
additional acres; two-family residences 21.8 
acres, and multiple dwellings 60.8 acres. 
There is ample vacant area available to 
meet these requirements. While it appears 
that comparatively little met residential 
growth will take place in Newark, this is 
not alarming in view of the fact that there 
are unlimited opportunities for rebuilding 
operations to replace obsolete structures with 
new and modern housing. From a land use 
standpoint, the problem is essentially one of 
re-planning and re-developing the extensive 
obsolete areas along the lines proposed in 
the chapter on Housing. 


If commercial expansion follows in propor- 
tion to the expected population increase, 
only 7.6 additional acres will be needed. 
However, the trading area tributary to New- 
ark is expected to show a substantial in- 
crease in population, and Newark's commer- 
cial properties can expand in proportion if 
the retail trading centers are made attractive 
and accessible to suburban shoppers. 

The future area that will be absorbed by 
industry cannot be pre-determined as there 
are so many variable factors involved. There 
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TABLE 6 


Existing and Probable Future Land Use Requirements 


К=т | pe tło | se Mo per 100 rx Ке = 
Newark. S Louis | эь | کک‎ | w Population | (Ашы 
Single-Family Dwelling | 24 s | 224 | олт | 1045 | ЕТІЛ! 126 
TwoFamily Dwelling 19 a | 16 | a 825 846.8 218 
Multiple Dwelling 24 a | [| ов | 103 | 10938 60.8 
Total Dwelling Area 57 145 254 291 | 29025 | 2997 952 
Commerce ГИ 21 a "m 791 786 | 76 
Light Industry 08 "d 36 f 356 — | 3896 335 
Heavy Industry 39 2 m {з | 17025 | 18663 1638 
Railroads 18 2 a Ë m | m PË 
Public & Semi-Public E 52 56 59 | 2209 2,425 216 
Parks & Playgrounds „18 E a| s | 7 1,180 390 
Streets 66 107 1.54 149 | 28588 | 28588 = 
Total 2.88 415 | en | вза | 123608 | 133808 062 | 
Vacant 83 78 174 | 142 27232 F 18170 - 


is ample room for industrial expansion in 
the Meadowland area, which has unsurpass- 
ed advantages of transportation, proximity to 
markets, and labor supply. Here again, a 
straight line projection of area needed in 
the future does not portray an accurate pict- 
ure of industrial possibilities. According to 
this method of estimating, 33.6 additional 
acres will be needed for light industrial uses 
while 163.8 acres will be required by heavy 
industry. This is only a small percentage of 
available vacant land in the meadowlands. 


For a number of years, there has been a 
strong tendency to seek locations outside of 
congested urban centers. It is belleved this 
trend will continue. Newark may suffer 
from industria] decentralization unless steps 
are taken to offset its effects by continuing 
to lower the tax rate, by providing decent 
housing at moderate rentals for industrial 
workers, by reducing transportation costs, 
and by relieving traffic congestion. Future 
policies in respect to operation of Port New- 
ark and the Newark Airport will also have 
am important bearing on the industrial future 
of Newark. 


It was assumed that the present area now 
used for railroads is sufficient to accommod- 
ate any future expansion of population. Any 
new railroad facilities would be in the nature 
of private sidings to new industrial plants. 


The generally accepted desirable ratio for 
park area is one acre per 100 persons. Even 
though Newark has several excellent large 
parks, the ratio falls far below this standard. 
Since the developed portion of Newark is 
almost entirely built up and the Meadows 
ате not properly located for park expansion, 
it will be practically impossible for the City 
to acquire sufficient land to bring the ratio 
up to the desirable standard. Taking these 
factors into account, the ratio of .25 acres 
per 100 persons has been used as a basis 
for determining the future land requirements 
for parks. This means that, in the future, an 
additional 390 acres of parks and play- 


grounds should be acquired. In addition to 
the park acreage within the corporate limits, 
Newark's residents benefit from the use of 
certain County Parks lying outside, but close 
to, the City. 


It was also assumed that the street area 
of Newark was sufficient to accommodate 
any additional expansion of population. All 
of the area of the City which is suitable for 
residential development is adequately 
served by streets at the present time. Any 
new streets that might be required as a re- 
sult of industrial expansion, or new industrial 
development in the Meadows, will be more 
tham offset by streets vacated in proposed 
re-development areas. 


It is quite unlikely that public and semi- 
public uses will require much additional 
area in the future. The estimated increase 
of 216 acres probably will be largely ab- 
sorbed by enlargement of the Airport. 


The Proposed Zoning Ordinance 


The proposed ordinance provides both re- 
vision of the text of the present ordinance 
and changes in the district map. 

The present ordinance provides for seven 
districts of which three are for some form of 
residence, two are for business, and two are 
industrial. The proposed ordinance suggests 
total of eleven districts, of which four are 
for residence, four are for business, and three 
are for industrial uses. 


In making the recommended revisions, 
cónsideration has been given both to the 
character and extent of existing develop- 
ment, and the land use requirements of the 
City's present and future population. The 
proposed plan is coordinated with other ele- 
ments of the Comprehensive City Plan, par- 
ticularly, those plans having to do with the 
re-developing and rehabilitating of the slums 
and blighted areas. All of the proposed 
changes are designed to bring about a land 
use pattern more in keeping with present 
and future conditions. 
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General Form of Ordinance 


The present zoning ordinance sets out the 
use regulations for each district and the 
height, bulk, and area requirements are in 
the form of a schedule to which reference is 
made in the text of the ordinance at appro- 
priate places. In order to consolidate all of 
the regulations for each district, the proposed 
ordinance eliminates the schedule and com- 
bines the use, height, and area regulations 
for each district in the text of the ordinance. 
Accompanying the ordinance is a table sum- 
marizing, for ready reference, the various 
regulations. 


A careful study was made of the defini- 
tions and it was deemed advisable to sup- 
plement these by additional ones for the pur- 
pose of clarity and ease of enforcement. 


The general form of the present ordinance 
is followed in the proposed new law; the 
regulations for each district being set out and 
then followed by the general sections hav- 
ing to do with non-conforming uses, addition- 
al height and area requirements, the Board 
of Adjustment, enforcement, amendments, 
and the like. 


Single Family Districts 


The present ordinance in its "First Resid- 
ence District" designates certain areas for 
single family dwelling purposes. These dis- 
tricts aggregate 636 acres or 5.3 percent of 
the area of the City, exclusive of vacant 
land, street and public properties. Actually, 
there are 1044.5 acres used for single family 
residence purposes in Newark, the discrep- 
ancy being explained by the fact that there 
Gre many single family homes in multiple 
family and in other districts. An examina- 
tion of the present District Map and Use Map 
shows there are areas which are now zoned 
for single family purposes, but which have 
been developed by other uses, principally, 
two family. A large area lying on both sides 


of South Orange Avenue in Vailsburg is 
zoned for single family purposes, but its de- 
velopment is predominantly two family and 
multiple family. A similar area exists in the 
Weequahic section west of Bergen Street 
and south of Hawthome Avenue. This condi- 
tion also prevails in the northwest part of 
the City in the area lying between Park Ave- 
nue, Second Avenue, and North 10th Street. 
In these instances, the proposed zoning or- 
dinance changes the classification to a less 
restricted use. 


There are relatively few areas now oc- 
cupied exclusively by single family homes. 
‘The largest of these areas is in Forest Hill 
lying between Clinfton Avenue and Branch 
Brook Park, Second Avenue and Heller Park- 
way. Other single family areas now exist 
in Vailsburg and in Weequahic but they are 
smaller in area and are somewhat cut up 
by other uses. 


The proposed ordinance increases the sin- 
gle family area to 757.4 acres, but it should 
be explained that some of this increase is 
due to the fact that Branch Brook Park and 
Ivy Hill Park are not zoned and, under the 
proposed ordinance, they are classified as 
single family. 


The regulations for single family districts 
are quite similar to those of the present or- 
dinance, although a few changes are sug- 
gested. For example, it is recommended that 
the present minimum height of 202 stories be 
eliminated. The proposed ordinance elimin- 
ates regulations pertaining to the maximum 
building area, The regulations regarding 
front, side, and rear yards are sufficient to 
insure a reasonable land occupancy. 


Front yard requirements are the same as 
in the present ordinance, but a formula for 
establishing the depth of such yards in par- 
tially builtup blocks is set up. Also, the pro- 
posed regulations require that there should 
be a front yard on each side of a comer lot 
under certain conditions. Side yard require- 
ments are simplified and are based on a 
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percentage oł the width ot the lot rather 
ihan the height of the building as to present. 
Full side yards are required on both sides 
of a lot. Rear yard regulations are the same 
аз those required under the present ordin- 
ance. except that there is a provision that 
the rear yard need not exceed 50 feet. The 
present requirement of 2,000 square feet of 
lot area per family is very low, and it is 
recommended that this be increased to 4,000 
square feet. 


Two-Family or Garden Apartment 
Districts 


The present ordinance does not have any 
districts permitting two family residences, 
and excluding multiple dwellings. The Second 
Residence District of the present ordinance 
permits three family dwellings, boarding 
houses, and similar uses. While there does 
not seem to be any pressing need for a dis- 
trict primarily for two-family use, there are 
certain areas in the City where they pre- 
dominate. Recognizing this situation, the new 
ordinance proposes a new district in which 
two, three, or four-family dwellings and gar- 
den apartments would be permitted. No 
building more than 2% stories in height 
would be permitted. A garden apartment is 
delined, and it is hoped that by the sug- 
gested changes the construction of this type 
ot housing will be encouraged in certain 
parts of the City. There are several areas 
proposed to be classified in this manner. 
One large area lies in Vailsburg on both 
sides of South Orange Avenue where the 
present zoning is single family. Another 
smaller area in Vailsburg lies on the south 
side of South Orange Avenue at the city 
limits. Other areas of this nature are in 
Weequahic south of Hawthorne Avenue ly- 
ing between Bergen Street and Osborne Ter- 
race, in Forest Hill north of Heller Parkway 
and west of Clifton Avenue, and in that part 
of the City lying west of Branch Brook Park. 


Generally speaking, the required yards 
are the same as in the single family districts 


but the lot area per family requirement is 
reduced to 1500 square feet. There are sev- 
eral areas in the present Second Residence 
Districts which are changed to the proposed 
Two, Three, and Four Family Districts. 


Multiple Dwelling Districts 


The present ordinance provides one mul- 
tiple dwelling district entitled the Third Resi- 
dence District. This is a large bulk district 
which permits apartments, tenement houses, 
and hotels, and which provides a maximum 
height limit of twice the width of the street 
on which the property fronts. There are many 
areas in the City in which the predominant 
development is two or three story buildings, 
and it is recommended that this type of de- 
velopment be recognized by creating a new 
multiple dwelling district in which no build- 
ing more than three stories high would be 
permitted. The new ordinance proposes to 
change quite a large number of Third Resi- 
dence Districts to the new three story resi- 
dence district. In general, these areas are 
located in the older parts of the City between 
the central areas and outlying residence dis- 
tricts. 


Front, side, and rear yard requirements 
are approximately the same as those in the 
present Third Residence District, but in some 
instances the requirements are more string- 
ent. 625 square feet per family are required 
in this district, 


The proposed ordinance provides a mul- 
tiple dwelling district which permits large 
apartments and hotels. In general, these 
areas are located within those parts of the 
City which should be re-developed, and the 
density requirements are in line with those 
recommended in the Housing Plan for such 
districts. For example, major portions of the 
Third Ward and First Ward are shown as 
Fourth Residence. The development of large 
apartments either should be in areas sched- 
uled for redevelopment or along certain 
parts of the main thoroughfare system where 
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transportation facilities are adequate. It is 
recommended that such a district be estab- 
lished on Clinton Avenue west of Baldwin 
Avenue and extending to Girard Place. This 
is presently zoned for business. It is also re- 
commended that the west side of Mt. Pros- 
pect Avenue between Abington Avenue and 
Elwood Avenue be changed from its present 
single family zoning to the proposed third 
residence district and the opposite side of 
the street be placed in the Fourth or large 
‘apartment district. 


In the proposed Fourth Residence District, 
there is a height limit of ten stories, and a 
requirement that for buildings of more than 
three stories in height the side yards must 
be increased one foot for each story above 
the third. 250 square feet of lot area is re- 
quired for each family. 


The present Second Residence District, 
which is closely comparable to the proposed 
Second Residence District, contains 709 
acres. The proposed ordinance provides ap- 
proximately twice this area, or 1,406 acres. 
The present Third Residence District contains 
an area of 1,122 acres, while the proposed 
Third and Fourth Residence districts contain 
an area of 1,827 acres. This apparently large 
increase is partially accounted for by the 
fact that it includes several of the large parks 
and cemeteries which are now not zoned. 


Business Districts 


The present ordinance provides two types 
of business districts. The First Business Dis- 
trict permits certain commercial uses, but ex- 
cludes certain types of business and indus- 
try. The Second Business District permits 
general commercial uses, but excludes cer- 
tain industrial uses. This district generally 
embraces the central business district and 
the frontage along most of the main 
thoroughfares. First Business Districts are 
generally located along the streets in the out- 
lying sections of the City, and at other places 


where commercial development has been 
established outside of the central business 
district. 


The proposed ordinance recommends the 
establishments of four types of business dis- 
tricts. The First Business Districts are general- 
ly located in the outlying residence areas. 
Commercial uses of all kinds are permitted. 
This district has a height regulation of 2% 
stories, and, where part of the block is zoned 
for residence, a front yard is required. 


The Second and Third Business Districts 
are generally located along the main thor 
oughfares and permit general business 
uses, except those which are generally con- 
sidered to be out of place near retail busi- 
ness. There is no difference between the use 
regulations of the Secnd and Third Districts, 
but there is a four story height limit in the 
Second District and a ten story height limit 
in the Third District. 


The Fourth Business District is located in 
the central part of the City, and generally 
covers what is known as the Central Busi- 
ness District. Inasmuch as the upper floors 
of many of the buildings in this area cannot 
be utilized, except for some form of light 
industry, the uses permitted in the Fourth 
District include light industrial uses, but ex- 
clude those types of industrial uses which 
would not be compatible with retail trade. 
The height limit in this district is based on 
the width of the street and permits buildings 
to exceed 2) times the street A provid- 
ing certain setsbacks are 


The present zoning ordinance permits gas- 
oline filling stations, or public garages, only 
in heavy industrial districts, and requires ac- 
tion by the Board of Adjustment for locations 
elsewhere. Inasmuch as relatively few gaso- 
line stations seek locations in heavy indus- 
trial districts, the effect of this regulation is 
to bring practically all applications for such 
uses before the Board of Adjustment for de- 
cision. This is not a satisfactory way to con- 
trol such uses, and the new ordinance re- 
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TABLE 7 


Comparison of Existing and Proposed Zoning Districts 
Newark, New Jersey 


AREA USED AREA NOW ZONED PROPOSED ZONING 
Acres Per Cont Acres Per Cent Acres Per Cent 
Single-Family Residence 1,044.5 6.9 636.0 5.3 757.4 6.3 
Two-Family Residence 825.0 5.5 709.0 58 1,406.6 11.9 
Multiple Dwelling 1,033.0 6.9 1,122.0 9.4 1,826.8 15.3 
Total Dwelling 2,902.5 19.3 2,467.0 20.5 3,990.8 33.5 
Commerce 791.0 5.2 1,584.0 13.3 996.5 8.1 
Light Industry 356.0 2.4 1,322.0 11.1 1.486.7 12.5 
Heavy Industry 1,702.5 11.3 5,780.0 48.5 5,469.0 45.9 
Railroads 7710 5.1 
Total Industry 2,829.5 18.8 7,102.0 59.6 6,955.7 58.4 
Public and Semi-Public 2,209.0 14.6 
Parks and Playgrounds 790.0 5.2 790.0 6.6 
Vacant 2723.2 18.0 
Streets 2,858.8 18.9 
Total Land Area 15,104.0 100.0 11,943.0 100.0 11,943.0 100.0 
Water 1,331.2 
Total City Area 16,435.2 


Total Commercial Frontage Developed ........ 366,909 Lineal Feet 


Total Commercial Frontage Now Zoned 853,770 Lineal Feet 


Total Commercial Frontage Proposed to be Zoned . 449,060 Lineal Feet 
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commends that gasoline filling stations be 
permitted in any industrial district. The new 
ordinance also recommends that public gar- 
ages be permitted in the Fourth Business 
District where such garage is primarily used 
for ihe parking of automobiles, and in any 
industrial district. The proposed ordinance 
changes a considerable amount of frontage 
from commercial to some form of residential 
use. This change is logical in those instances 
where the properly is not developed for com- 
mercial use and is either vacant or used for 
residential purposes. 


Industrial Districts 


The present ordinance provides two in- 
dustrial districts. The First Industrial District 
is limited to industries which are not ob- 
noxious by reason of smoke, dust, noise, or 
odor. The Second Industrial District permits 
any use, except residential. The prohibition. 
of residential development in heavy indus- 
trial districts is proper amd should be con- 
tinued, 


The proposed ordinance provides two light 
industrial districts and one heavy industrial 
district. The two light industrial districts con- 
form very closely to the present First Indus- 
trial District, the only difference being in 
the height regulations. In those areas located 
generally in the residential sections of the 
City, a three story height limit is recommend- 
ed, while in areas in the central part of a 
city and in the principal industrial sections, 
the proposed height limit is based on 
the street width. The proposed heavy 
industrial or Third Industrial District cor- 
responds generally with the present 
Second Industrial District, and very few 
changes are proposed in this instance. The 
present ordinance sets aside 7,102 acres of 
land for industrial purposes, whereas, the 
proposed ordinance classifies 6,956 acres as 
industrial. The slight decrease in area is oc- 
casioned, by the fact, that in a few locations 
the present industrial zoning is proposed to 
be changed to commercial. 


Table 7 gives a comparison between the 
areas now used for different purposes, the 
areas now zoned for such purposes, and the 
areas proposed to be zoned in the new ordi- 
nance, 


Non-Conforming Uses 


In view of the fact the Newark was a 
built-up City before the original zoning ordi- 
nance was adopted, there were many scat- 
tered commercial and industrial buildings 
whose locations were such that they could 
not be fitted into a logical zoning plan. It 
was formerly thought that these improperly 
located uses would eventually outlive their 
usefulness and that they either would be 
removed entirely or replaced by a conform- 
ing structure. Unfortunately, this hope has 
not been realized, and the great majority 
of the old buildings still ate being used for 
non-conforming purposes. 


In addition to the non-conforming uses 
created when the Newark zoning ordinance 
was first enacted, many new ones have been 
brought into existence during the last twenty- 
five years through action of the Board of 
Adjustment. When a variation is granted, 
permitting a use which the zoning ordinance 
prohibits in a particular location, legal sanc- 
tion is given the change in use, but the dis- 
trict map is not changed. Consequently, 
these changes in use, become non-conform- 
ing and remain so, unless the map itself is 
changed. 


While the proposed new zoning ordinance 
will correct some of the obvious discrep- 
ancies between the actual use of land and 
the manner in which it is zoned, there still 
will be many non-conforming buildings left. 
Commercial and industrial uses scattered 
throughout residential areas are often a ma- 
jor cause of blight and they are always de- 
trimental to the neighborhood. It will be ex- 
tremely difficult to rehabilitate these areas 
as long as the old stores or factories remain. 
Long range re-development contemplates the 
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eventual re-building of the worst of the slum 
areas at which time the non-conforming uses 
will be eliminated by purchase. or condern- 
nation, but there are many parts of the City 
which need cleaning up and rehabilitating 
without going to the extent of completely re- 
building them. As a part of this process of 
rehabilitation, some practical means must be 
developed to eliminate the 


reasonable regulations тау be adopted by 
councils or oiher governing bodies of Muni- 
cipalities of the State for the gradual elimin- 
ating of uses of land and [or ig that do not 
tomform to ше regalalions and restrictions." 


Administration 


uses. 


As stated previously, the New Jersey Zon- 
ing Enabling Act permits non-conforming 
uses to be continued indefinitely, and in case 
of damage by fire, or otherwise, they may 
be restored or repaired. The provision also 
applies to the use of land where no building 
is involved. This provision goes much further 
than the laws of a majority of States; most 
of these laws provide that non-conforming 
buildings may not be structurally altered or 
restored in case of substantial damage. 
Theoretically, the strict enforcement of such 
« provision would eventually cause the eli- 
mination of the non-conforming use. Actual- 
ly, however, very few non-conforming build- 
ings have ever depreciated to the point 
where razing is necessary. 


A more positive and direct approach to 
the problem is needed. Authority should be 
granted municipalities to require the dis- 
continuance of non-conforming uses within 
a reasonable time. In the case of a building, 
this should be a period of years sufficient 
to permit the equitable amortization of the 
investment. In the case of land uses such 
as junk yards, used car lots, and the like, 
where there is no substantial building in- 
vestment, the period of amortization may be 
relatively short. In order to permit the grad- 
ual elimination of non-conforming uses, the 
following amendments to the New Jersey 
Zoning Act are recommended: 


Section 40:55-48 
"Any non-conforming use or structure, 
existing at the time of the passage of ат 
ordinance, may be continued upon the lot or 
in the building so occupied; provided that 


Board of No zoning ordinance 
is more effective than its administration and 
enforcement Under New Jersey Law, a 
Board of Adjustment has been functioning 
for many years in Newark. This Board has 
three main functions: 


To hear appeals from decisions of the 
22% who enforces the zoning ordinance. 


2. To grant certain exceptions to the 
terms of the zoning ordinance. 


3. To authorize variations in the terms of 
the zoning ordinance in order to relieve un- 
necessary hardship. 


The work of the Board is principally con- 
cerned with the granting or refusing of ap- 
plications for variance. The Board may 
grant a variance where the property in ques- 
tion abuts a district in which the requested 
use in permitted, but in other cases they may 
only recommend action by the City Com- 
mission. 


The only restriction placed upon the Board 
of Adjustment or City Commission in the 
granting of variances is that such variances 
shall not be contrary to the public interest 
and where a literal interpretation of terms of 
the ordinance will result in unnecessary 
hardships. A further requirement is that the 
spirit of the ordinance shall be observed and 


` subtantial justice done. These requirements 


are so broad that, in effect, they impose little 
or no limitations on actions taken by the 
Board. As a result, hundreds of variations 
have been granted for uses in districts where 
such uses are not permitted under the zon- 
ing ordinance. In effect, such variances are 
changes in zone, but the ordinance itself is 
not altered. 
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While Boards of Adjustment are essential 
to proper administration of the zoning ordi- 
nance, their actions should be limited t 
cases where there is some extraordinary 
physical reason which a strict enforcement 
of the ordinance would result in real hard- 
ships to the owner and where it is not a 
question of mere convenience or financial 
advantage. Operating within narrowly pre- 
scribed limits of authority, the Board should 
have sole jurisdiction in all matters in which 
they are to act, and the City Commission 
should not be brought in at all. The City 
Commission, being the City's legislative 
body, should limit its actions in zoning mat- 
lers to those having to do with amendments 
to the text of the ordinance and changes in 
district boundaries. Before taking action on 
any proposed change in the zoning ordi- 

iance, the matter should be referred to the 
Genel Planning Board for a report. 


In order to insure proper future function- 
ing of the Board of Adjustment, it is recom- 
mended that the present state zoning law 
be amended to prescribe definite limits with- 
in which the Board should operate. The sug- 
gested amendment follows. The following 
language should be substituted for that in 
the statute: 


d 40:5530 
rs of Board of Adjustment. The Board 
of yos shall have power to: 
Hear appeals from administrative official. 
(a) Hear and decide appeals, where it is 


alleged there is error in any order, require- 
meni, decison, or determination, made By aa 


to this article; 


Hearing involving special exceptions, 


(b) Hear Gre ê special exceptions to 
the terms of the ordinance upon whic 
board is repnired To def. жер ATE 
nan 


Authorize variance from strict addherence 
to ordinance, 


(©), Authorize upon appeal in specific cases 
such variance from t 


the terms of the ordinance 


ance shall be observed, pudle lic safety and wel 
fare secured, and substantial justice done. 


ie 


HOUSING 


Health and building authorities have long 
known that deplorable housing conditions 
exist throughout Newark. It is a matter of 
common that ioration and 


over, areas of bad housing and slums are an 
economic drain on the entire community 
necessitating large additional outlays for 


obsolescence have blighted large areas in 
many parts of the City and also in certain 
sections of the metropolitan area. 

The acute shortage of living accomoda- 
tion has dramatized the problems and 
brought a general public recognition of its 
seriousness. 

A comprehensive housing program must 
be designed to effect the gradual elimina- 
tion of sub-standard houses in Newark, to 
encourage and protect good residentiai 
neighborhoods, and eventually to rebuild or 
rehabilitate slums and blighted districts 
throughout the City. 

Housing is a most important part of the 
urban structure. Streets, parks, playgrounds 
and other public and semi-public uses oc- 
cupy approximately forty percent of the total 
City area. Of the remaining sixty percent, 
commercial, industrial and other non-resi- 
dential uses occupy a much smaller area 
than that devoted to housing. In Newark, 
the land use studies show that residential 
property constitutes 44.5 percent of the City's 
privately developed area. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the proper location, arrangement, 
and protection of residential sections of the 
community must be as much a part of the 
City Plan as the arrangement and coordina- 
tion of the various facilities to serve them, 
such as sewer, and water lines, streets, tran- 
sit and transportation lines, public buildings, 
parks and playgrounds. 

From an economic and social standpoint, 
the general housing situation is of great con- 
cem to the citizen and taxpayer. The main 
source of revenue to operate the City is de- 
rived from real estate taxation and a very 
substantial part of this income comes from 
residential property. If areas depreciate in 
value, it becomes necessary to lower the 
assessments and tax collections drop. More- 


relief, public health, clinics, 
policing, and fire protection. The protection 
and rehabilitation of its residential neighbor- 
hoods, therefore, are of the utmost import- 
ance to Newark both to maintain and in- 
crease its revenue and reduce the heavy 
costs of its slums. 

The history of American cities has been 
one of shifting populations and land values 
brought about by uncontrolled development 
in the outskirts and abandonment of the 
older close-in areas. As long as the cities 
were growing rapidly, the economic losses 
brought about by this process of unplanned 
and chaotic expansion were offset by the 
new values created, and the threat to the 
City's economic stability was not generally 
appreciated. Now that urban growth has ma- 
terially slowed down, the process of decay 
in the central areas continues, and these 
losses can no longer be recouped by new 
growth on the periphery. The cities are 
faced, on the one hand, by diminishing tax 
revenues and, on the other, by sharply ris- 
ing costs of government. Unless this trend 
can be reversed in the reasonably near 
future, more municipal revenue must be ob- 
tained from sources other than real estate. 


Minimum Standards for Urban 
Housing 


What are the essentials to more satisfac- 
tory housing in Newark? By what standards 
shall individual homes be judged? What are 
the neighborhood amenities necessary for the 
protection and preservation of the whole com- 
munity structure? The answers to these ques- 
tions provide a measuring stick for evaluating 
present housing conditions in Newark as 
well as a goal for their future improvement. 
Obviously, certain minimum requirements 
must be met for the maintenance of health 


and welfare of every citizen of the commun- 
ity. These minimum standards tor every 
dwelling unit might be as fol- 


tral areas have been losing population. 
Many buildings have been abandoned or 
De h 


lows:- 


1. Each unit should be structurally safe 
and in a good state of repair. 

2. Each unit should be provided with 
running water and a private inside toilet. 
3. Every room should be supplied with 
adequate natural light and air. 

4. Each unit should be of sufficient size, 
in relation to the family group, to prevent 
overcrowding of more than one person per 
room. 


5. Each unit should be supplied with the 
eans of proper heating and with ade- 
quate lighting and cooking facilities. 


For the protection and preservation of resi- 
dential neighborhood, certain minumum 
standards or essential features might also be 
listed, such as the following. 


l. The neighborhood should be homo- 
geneous in character and of — size 
to maintain and protect its environ- 
ment; for example, the area ааа 
tributary to an elementary school. 

. The neighborhood should be provided 
with all utilities and essential community 
facilities including an elementary school 
and community center and convenienily 
located shopping districts. 

3. Adequate parks amd other public re- 
creational facilities should be supplied. 

4. The neighborhood should be bounded 
by main ‘thoroughfares designed in such 
а manner as to discourage the use of local 
streets by through traffic. 


Community Responsibility for 
Condition of Housing 


As previously noted, the present condi- 
lions of urban housing are the direct result 
of past methods of community growth and 
failure of cities to adopt definite policies, 
either by control or improvements of these 
conditions. For many years, the older cen- 


and 
have grown steadiły worse. Crime, disease, 
and social deterioration have taken a heavy 
toll Tax delinquency has reached serious 
proportions. 


Once these conditions have become estab- 
lished, it is well nigh impossible to reverse 
the trend. Even if arrested, irreparable dam- 
age has been done. 


The individual property owner is helpless 
in the face of these adverse trends. Any ex- 
penditures made on his property for im- 
provement of the entire neighborhood is 
likely to be wasted. The problem must be 
attacked at its origin, and its origin lies both 
in the past practices of expediency and lais- 
sez faire city development and in the failure 
of the community to realize or to accept its 
responsibility for these conditions. 


Following are some pertinent facts to be 
kept in mind in analyzing Newark's hous- 
ing problem. 


l. A substantial part of Newark's popula- 
tion occupies dwellings that are below 
generally accepted minimum standards ot 
health and decency. Of the estimated 
118,550 dwelling units existing in Newark 
in 1945, 38,423, or 32.4 percent, either need 
major repairs or lack private baths, private 
toilets, or private water supply. 7,887, or 
20.05 percent of these sub-standard acco- 
modations are occupied by Negroes. This 
means that more than one-half 2 all 


ley are no longer fit for use. In 
1935, according to a Real Property Inven- 
tory conducted by the State Housing Au- 
thority, 4,178 out of 44,451 residential struc- 
tures then existing in Newark were found 


place during the ensuing years since that 
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TABLE 8 


Types of Dwellings 1940 


Number Total 

Type of of 
Dwelling Units Percent 
Ifamily detached 13,429 11.50 
family attached ..... 2,055 1.75 
2tamily side-by-side 4,350 372 
24amily other .... 21,594 18.48 
34amily 23427 20.08 
4family .. 6,120 5.23 
1 to 4 family with business .. 7,007 6.05 
5 to amily 21,242 1822 
10 to 194amily 2 — 8,524 729 
20-fomily or more — — U... 8,843 7.55 
Other Dwelling Places ... 166 19 
Total 116757 100.00 


(From 1940 Census Reports). 
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3. Newark is predominantly a city of 
renters. In 1940, 91,985, or 78.7 percent, of 
the 116,757 dwelling units existing at that 
time, were occupied by tenants, 20,209, or 


percentage is somewhat higher now since 
there are practically no vacancies in rental 
properties, and few owner occupied homes 
jave been erected since 1940. 
4, The maturity of Newark is reflected by 
the age of its residential structures. In 
1940, 27.6 percent of all residential struc- 
tures were built prior to 1900, while 41.1 
percent were built between 1900 and 1919. 
5. А large segment of Newark's popula- 
tion has insufficient income to occupy new 
housing provided by private enterprise 
ditions. In 


percent of existing accomodations rented 
for, or had a rental value less than $20.00 
per month; while 31.6 percent rented be- 
tween $20. and $30. per month. In Essex 
County, outside of Newark, rentals are 
substantially higher. Only 24.2 percent of 
the dwelling units in that area were rented 
for less tham $30. per month in 1940. (See 
Table 9) 


6. Relatively little new housing has been 
provided in Newark within the past sixteen 
years. From 1921 to 1928 inclusive, a total 
of Le 999 new dwelling units were built 
in Newark, an average of 3,249 per year. 
Шен 1929 to 1944 inclusive, 6,571 dwelling 
units were constructed, including 2,736 
dwelling units in public housing projects. 
Excluding the latter, an average of only 
244 dwellings have been constructed an- 
nually since 1929. (See Plate No. 4). 


7. While Newark experienced a loss in 


the total number of families during the 
same period. The increase amounted to 
7,130 families, or 6.8 percent, over 1930. 
The accelerated marriage rate in effect 
since 1940 will result in a continuation of 
this trend for some time to come. A future 
housing program must take these facts in- 
to consideration. 

8. The percentage of new residential con- 
struction in Newark to that of Essex County 
has been steadily decreasing since 1922. 


Except in 1933 and 1934 at the depth of the 
depression, the percentage has 

on the average from 50 percent in 1922 
to 2 percent in 1940. Since 1940, there has 
been a slight increase. Excluding public 
housing projects, an average of 1214 
dwelling units annually have been built 
in Newark since 1920 as contrasted to 
3,240 constructed annually in Essex Coun- 
ty outside of Newark during the same 
period. From 1937 to 1943 inclusive, resi- 
deste bulk is ба omt- h DC aver 

2,000 units per year co 

112 per year in Newark. (See Plate Ne Na. 4 
9. Deterioration of housing facilities has 
become so serious in Newark that rela- 
tively large areas need to be demolished 
and entirely re-built. Areas in which more 
than 50 percent of the dwellings are sub- 
standard aggregate 1,209 acres, or 7.95 
percent, of the entire City area. These sub- 
standard areas contain 26,000 dwelling 
units or 220 percent of the total number 
and a population of 95,400 or 22.2 percent 
of the 1940 population. 

10 It is estimated that 55,000 new dwel- 
ing units should be constructed in Newark 
in the next twenty-five years to keep pace 
with demands from new families and to 


nually. In addition to providing the above 
2y living accomodations during the same 
period, 22,000 dwelling units should be 
rehabilitated and modemized. 


A Proposed Comprehensive Hous- 
ing Program for Newark 


The following program is designed to meet 
the situation in a realistic and practical man- 
ner and on a comprehensive basis. It is di- 
tected toward fulfilling the requirements of 
all the citizens of Newark and is to be carried 
out as part of a long-range plan of civic im- 
provement. (See Plate No. 5). 


Expressed in the simplest terms the pro- 
gram is divided into three parts: 

(a) Protect home neighborhoods 

(b) Rehabilitate the blighted areas 

(c) Clear and re-build the slums 
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TABLE 9 


Contract or Estimated Rent All Reported 
Dwelling Units 1940 


Reported Reported АШ Reported Percent 
Owner- Tenant. of 
Occupied Occupied Units Total 
Under $5 25 61 86 08 
$ 56 16 134 150 14 
7-3 36 520 556 51 
10-14 323 5,089 5,412 4.98 
15-19 641 13,787 14,428 1332 
20-24 1,364 16,765 18,129 16.74 
25-29 1,475 14,590 16,065 14.84 
30-39 ` 3100 18,664 21,764 20.05 
40-49 2,765 12,335 15,100 13.95 
50-59 2,334 5,088 7422 6.75 
60-74 2,451 2,516 4,967 4.58 
75.98 1723 860 2,583 238 
100 and over 1,484 337 1,821 1.68 
Total Reported Dwelling Units 17,737 90,746 108,483 100.00 
All Occupied Units 20,209 91,985 112,194 
Vacant Units 4,563 
Total Dwelling Units 116757 


(From 1940 Census Reports). 
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A PROPOSED HOUSING PROGRAM 
FOR NEWARK 


Plate No. 5 


it is apparent that there are no simple solu- 
tions to the complex and long-standing prob- 
lems that confront the City. The situation de- 
mands the mobilization of all of the resour- 
ces, ingenuity, and "Know-how" possessed 
by the community. It calls for leadership of 
the highest order and the co-operation of all 
groups of citizens. Failure to achieve the 
unanimity of purpose and to carry through 
on a continuing basis can only lead to 
greater slums, increased blight, higher taxes, 
eventual jeopardization of real estate values, 
and accelerated exodus from the City. The 
suggested program follows:- 


1. Strengthen the protection now afforded 
residential sections of the City where houses 
are of good standard. This can be done in 
the following manner:- 


(a) Adopt revised Zoning Ordinance. 


(b) Keep Public Property Clean and in 
Repair. Good municipal housekeeping is an 
other aid to preserving the character of home 
neighborhoods. Keeping the roadways clean 
and in repair and maintaining the street 
trees in good condition are examples of what 
is meant. 


(e) Organize Neighborhood Protective 
and Improvement Associations. The preser- 
vation of good residential environment can- 
not be accomplished by small groups of 
property owners working alone. Some 
means must be made available to combat 
the forces which tend to destroy neighbor- 

hoods. One means of doing this is through 
the organization of neighborhood protective 
and improvement associations in all resi- 
dential sections of the City. 


‘The principal function of a neighborhood 
association is to analyze the factors which 
have made the area less desirable, or which 
are threatening to do so, and then to work 
out a plan for improvements shown to be 
necessary by the study. In working out the 
improvement plan, technical assistance 
could be rendered by the Central Planning 


Board, whose function is to see that the pro- 
posals fit in with the Master Plan of the en- 
tire City. 


Plate No. 6 shows a tentative division of 
the City into neighborhoods. The limits of 
these areas are generally main thorough: 
fares, railroads, industrial districts, or other 
natural or artificial boundary lines. Each 
neighborhood contains a population suffic- 
ient to support am elementary school. Insofar 
&s was possible, an attempt was made to 
make the areas socially homogeneous. 
Areas that are predominantly industrial or 
commercial in character, were excluded. The 
suggested division of the City is preliminary 
in nature and subject to revision when more 
detailed neighborhood studies are made. 


2. Rehabilitate Blighted Neighborhoods. 
There -are many areas in Newark which 
have notyet reached a state of complete ob- 
solescence or dilapidation; they are, never- 
theless, no longer considered good residen- 
tial neighborhoods. These circumstances 
mary be due to the proximity of objectionable 
industria] development, the encroachment of 
more intensive or inappropriate uses, failure 
to properly maintain the residential struct- 
ures, and many other factors. These areas 
are definitely on the down grade, but have 
not reached the point where complete re- 
building is necessary. Their continued retro- 
gression, however, will eventually result in 
slums. A comprehensive housing program 
must look toward the improvement of these 
districts. The following specific recommenda- 
tions are made:- 


(a) Remove or close those structures 


ordinance was passed by 
the City Commission on July 14, 1943, fol- 
lowing recommendations of the City Health 
Department. 


CENTRAL PLANNING BOARD 
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If voluntary action by the property owner 
cannot be obtained, then force compliance 
with the requirements of the Housing Ordi- 
nance referred to in the preceding para- 
graph. 


One reason why landlords are reluctant 
to modernize their structures is the additional 
tax levy brought about by such improve- 
ments. As an incentive to making improve- 
ments, it is suggested that legislation be en- 
acted that would provide limited tax exemp- 
tion for such improvements. 


Rehabilitation on a large scale might be 
undertaken by Urban Redevelopment Cor- 
porations organized under the New Jersey 
Urban Redevelopment law. A corporation of 
this nature logically could acquire and oper- 
ate blighted property that has not yet reach- 
ed a stage of deterioration that would neces- 
sitate its immediate demolition. The corpora- 
tion could operate these properties for a num- 
ber of years until the time was ripe for their 
inclusion in a re-development project. In the 
meantime, deterioration would have been 
arrested and the better adjoining areas 
would have been protected. 


One reason why residential areas are no 
longer desirable is the lack of adequate pub- 
lic open spaces, obsolete and inadequate 
School and recreational facilities, and exces- 
sive commercial and other traffic through 
the areas. In many instances, it will be pos- 
sible to re-adjust the internal street system. 
and discourage any traffic movement by 
closing unnecessary streets and by improv- 
ing major thoroughfares which form the 
boundaries of the district. Gradual moderni- 
zation of the school system by re-building 
obsolete structures on enlarged sites is an 
important part of the Compresensive City 
Plan. Every neighborhood should have com- 
plete facilities for recreational and cultural 
activities centered at the elementary school. 


Rebuild Slum Neighborhoods. It is 
estimated that about one-twelfth of the en- 


tire City area of Newark should be com- 
pleted re-built. The re-development of these 
slum areas is essential if Newark is to prog- 
ress in the future. 


The locations of these areas are shown in 
Plate No. 6. In general, they are located 
within a ring surrounding the down-town 
business district, although in some instances 
they extend a considerable distance from 
the center of the City. Within these areas, 
major problems ot health, sanitation, crime 
and delinquency, and poverty exist. 


There are no magic formulae which will 
cause these areas to be eliminated and re- 
built. The only way in which such a tremend- 
ous job can be accomplished is by the co- 
operative efforts of the City Government and 
all citizens' groups in Newark. The Planning 
Board can bring the conditions to public at- 
lention and can suggest possible ways and 
means of solving the problem, but nothing 
can be accomplished without the organized 
and wholehearted support of the citizenry. 


No re-development program cam be fully 
effective unless it is made part of the Newark 
Comprehensive City Plan. 


Sporadic efforts to reclaim small areas 
will not solve the problem. It must be done 
on a comprehensive basis as a part of a 
long-range program of municipal improve- 
ments. 


The three major obstacles to be overcome 
in any re-development program are (1) the 
high cost of the property to be acquired (2) 
the necessity of providing new housing at 
rentals that can be paid by their future ten- 
ants, and (3) the provision of housing ac- 
comodations for families displaced in re-de- 
velopment areas. These problems are parti- 
cularly acute in Newark where much of the 
slum property consists of closely-built mul- 
tiple family dwellings of substantial construc- 
tion. There is an acute housing shortage, 
and, because of the fact that being an in- 
dustrial City, a large majority of the people 
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do not have sufficient income to pay rentals 
that would encourage private enterprise to 
provide decent housing in slum areas. 

Under these conditions, it becomes evident 
that new means and methods must be de- 
veloped for public acquisition and clearance 
of slum areas. 


One method is by some form of public 
housing such as has been done previously 
in Newark and elsewhere. The other method 
is to clear these sub-standard areas as a 
matter of wise public policy and offer them 
for re-development by private enterprise sub- 
ject to modem standards of design, construc- 
tion, and improved policies for maintenance 
and protection. Possibly a part of such areas 
could be devoted to public housing. All 
economic groups should be provided for. 


The future housing program in Newark 
must be a combination of these two methods, 
but the greater emphasis must be placed on 
encouraging the use of private initiative and 
funds to do the job. 


The following specific recommendations 
are made:- 


(a) Continue the program of public low- 
rent housing as a part of the general re-de- 
velopment plan. Future permanent projects 
of this nature should be located within the 
areas marked for re-development. These new 
projects should be limited to providing hous- 
ing for those families whose incomes are 
well below the limits within which private 
enterprise can operate, either now or in the 
future. 


The public housing program should be co- 
ordinated with any large scale privately fi- 
nanced developments, both as to location 
and timing. As the majority of the families 
that will be displaced by any re-develop- 
ment project, whether public or private, will 
be undble to pay an economic rent, some 
provision must be made for their re-housing 
in a different part of the City. 


Consideration should be given to construct- 
ing some of these projecis on property not 
now occupied by dwellings for the express 
purpose of providing homes for displaced 
lowincome families during the period re- 
building operations are taking place in the 
slum areas. 


(b) Encourage the formation of Urban Re- 
t 


acted by the State of New Jersey in 1946. 


( Revise the State Tax Laws to relieve 
real estate of some of its burden of taxation. 
Under the present taxing situation, home 
builders find it very difficult to construct new 
residences in Newark that can rent at rea- 
sonable rates. Likewise, the construction of 
garden apartments takes place in the sub- 
urbs rather than in Newark. The F.H.A. is 
unwilling to insure mortgages for new hous- 
ing in Newark because of the high percent- 
age of income which must be set aside to 
meet taxes. Every effort should be made to 
correct this situation. 


Size and Scope of Proposed 
Re-Development Program 
in Newari 


The Newark City Plan is designed to fur- 
nish a guide for future public improvements 
to be made over a period of 25 years. The 
Housing Program is an integral and essen- 
tial part of the City Plan, and its execution 
should cover the same period. 


Analysis of the future housing needs for 
the City show there should be approximately 
55,500 new dwelling units constructed in the 
City during the next 25 years and that a 
total of 22,000 dwelling units should be 
modernized. 


The program is based on the premise that 
all present and future sub-standard housing 
should either be removed and replaced or 
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rehabilitated. There are, at the present time, 
38,423 dwelling units either needing major 
repairs or lacking private bath, private toilet 
or private water supply. These sub-standard 
units comprise 30.8 percent of the total num- 
ber of dwelling units in Newark. 


Estimated 25 Year Housing 
Program 
(a) Additional dwelling units needed 
for estimated number of new 
families — — 
Present sub-standard dwelling 
units removed in re-development 


g 


areas 
(c) Present standard dwelling units 
to еј removed іп re-development 
D — 11,321 
(d) Piwan sub-standard units to be 
removed in other areas (50% to 
be removed - 50% to be rehabili- 
tated) _ 11,840 
(e) Present standard units that will 
become sub-standard in next 25 
years and will be replaced (50% 
to be removed - 50% to be reha- 
BUM) amin 10,995. 


Average number of new dwelling 
units to be constructed annually 
GIO) LL 220 
Total number dwelling units to be re- 
habilitated 


The program set forth above is a large 
one including a total expenditure of 
approximately $3000,000,000., at pre-infla- 
tion prices, but it does not appear so 
formidable when broken down into the 
amount of new constructions needed annual- 
ly. 2,200 new dwelling units must be con- 
structed annually to maintain the continuity 
ot the proposed program, while 900 dwelling 
units should be rehabilitated each year. The 
annual cost of the program would be ap- 
proximately $12,000,000. Between 1921 and 
1928, new dwelling units were being built 
in Newark at an average of 3,249 per year. 
This was during the boom period, and since 
1929 the rate of construction has materially 
decreased. Excluding public housing pro- 
jects only 244 dwelling units have been built 
annually since 1929. 


Because of the lack of available vacant 
property for new residential construction 
within the corporate limits of Newark, the 
future program must be largely that of re- 
placing existing housing. 


Plates No. 7 and 8 show proposed plans 
for the large scale re-development of two 
typical slum areas in Newark. 
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MAJOR STREETS 


A well planned modem street system is 
essential to the weliare and prosperity of 
Newark. 

Public streets are the most valuable asset 
any city possesses. In the aggregate, they 
occupy approximately 25 percent of the en- 
tire urban area. They provide means for 
circulation of traffic throughout the city and 
for access to all property. They fumish light 
and air to abutting properties, and in them 
are located the various public utilities that 
make urban life possible. 

They not only provide means for access 
between all parts of the community, but, by 
their connections to the State Highway sys- 


has had a farreaching effect on city de- 
velopment, and has widened the potential 
area of urban development from the former 
4 or 5 mile radius to a radius of 20 miles or 
more. While the centralized city still remains 
the most economical and sound form of ur- 
ban structure, the stability of all large urban 
communities has been seriously threatened 
by the continued spread of population into 
the suburbs. As long as acute congestion 
exists in the central city, this trend will con- 
tinue. Lack of accessibility to the principal 
business sections of Newark has also ac- 
celerated the decentralization of business, 
which naturally follows the suburban € 
of ulati Continued 


tem, they furnish means of 
with all parts of the Country. 

A well designed street system must pro- 
vide easy, safe, and convenient access to 
residential, commercial, and industrial sec- 
tion of the City from all parts of the City 
and metropolitan area. Such a system will 
eliminate, or greatly minimize, traffic con- 
gestion and increase safety both for motor 
vehicles and for pedestrians. Closely asso- 
ciated with a modernized street system, is 
the provision of adequate off-street parking 
facilities, In commercial and industrial areas, 
such a system will minimize the damaging 
effects of heavy traffic in residential districts 
by channeling such traffic on streets which 
will carry it around these areas. 

Because of the difficulties of keeping pace 
with the rapid development of the automo- 
bile, no American city has solved its traffic 
problem. Most cities’ street systems were 
laid out before automobiles were ever 
thought of, and, once established, the pat- 
lern is most difficult and costly to change. 
Unless the street system is modernized in 
accordance with present and future traffic 
needs and as part of the comprehensive 
plan of re-building the community, stagna- 
tion will take place, decentralization will be 
accelerated, and property values in the cen- 
tral areas will continue to decline. 

The rapid development of the automobile 


property values in the central area is ee 
table, unless effective measures are taken to 
increase the accessiblity, safety, ease ot 
movement, and parking facilities in the 
downtown district. 

One of the reasons for the spread of blight 
through the older residentual areas is be- 
cause traffic is dispersed throughout these 
areas over streets which are primarily resi- 
dential in character and which are not de- 
signed to carry heavy traffic, Experience has 
shown that the great majority of traffic can 
be accommodated on less than one-fifth of 
the total street mileage in the urban area, 
provided, such streets are improved to facil- 
itate freedom of movement and operational 
safety. Such streets should have a wide sur- 
face, direct alignment, and should be so 
located as to serve the largest number of 
potential users most conveniently. These re- 
latively few streets are known as Major 
Streets, while the rest of the thoroughfares 
comprised in the system are known as Minor 
Streets. 

The spacing of major streets is such that 
the City is divided into neighborhoods or 
communities from which heavy 
be excluded. These residential neighbor- 
hoods must be protected, rehabilitated, or 
redeveloped in accordance with a compre- 
hensive plan if the community is to remain 
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in a sound and stable condition. The major 
street system must also be carefully coordi- 
nated with the City Zoning Plan, its popula- 
tion density and distribution, railroad facili- 
ties, and the City School and Parks system. 

Newark has become almost entirely built- 
up, and comparatively little new population 
growth can be expected in the future. The 
problem resolves itself, therefore, into im- 
proving what we now have that is bad, 
protecting good areas, and gradually elevat- 
ing the general tone of the whole community. 
Execution of the major street plan will great- 
ly aid this program. 


Inasmuch as the present street pattern is 
so firmly established, from a practical stand- 
point it will be necessary to use it as a 
basis for the new plam. As it is most diffi 
cult and expensive to increase the traffic 
capacity of the existing streets or to provide 
new streets through the builtup area, the 
modernization program must be planned to 
be carried out over a long period of time, 
and it must be completely co-ordinated with 
the City's long-rqnge financial program. 
Since the present street system is not ade- 
quate to meet present traffic requirements, 
the plans and proposals, in addition to pro- 
viding for future needs, must correct existing 
inadequacy. 


Newark is the center of a metropoli- 
tan area having a population of ap- 
proximately 1,500,000, and its industrial 
and commercial centers are the objectives 
of large volumes of traffic orginating within 
this metropolitan area and other sections be- 
yond. The City is a part of the New York 
region, and its traffic problems are directly 
connected to those existing throughout north- 
em New Jersey. Obviously, it will be futile 
to attempt to design a street system for New- 
ark without coordinating such plans with 
those of other communities in the Metropoli- 
tan Area, Essex County, the State Highway 
Department of New Jersey, and the Public 
Roads Administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Major Street Plan has been de- 
veloped only after careful consideration of 


the traffic requirements in the surrounding 
areas. 


The improvement program which follows 
is a part of a long-range plan for re-vitaliz- 
ing the City. It is designed to be carried out 
over a period of 25 to 30 years. During this 
period, considerable local, County, State, 
and Federal funds will be expended in the 
Newark area, an it is essential to have a 
guide for the most efficient and appropriate 
use of these funds. 


Summary of Street Improvement 
Program 


l. Postwar traffic in Newark will be 
greatly in excess of present or pre-war vol- 
umes. Conservative estimates indicate that 
within five years there may be an increase 
of fifty percent. Motor vehicle registrations 
in the Newark Metropolitan area are expect 
ed to increase from 354,000 (1940 figures) to 
533,000 in 1970. (See Table 13). Page 78). 


2. Newark's traffic problems are serious, 
but they can be solved if a comprehensive 
and co-ordinated program of street improve- 
ments is carried out jointly by the City, 
County, State, and Federal Governments. 
The basis for such a program is contained 
herewith. 


3. Street improvements to be undertaken 
by the City of Newark should be made part 
of a long-range improvement program cover- 
ing all capital expenditures to be made dur- 
ing the next twenty-five to thirty years. This 
program should be closely co-ordinated with 
a long-range financial program. Additional 
financial assistance from County and State 
sources will be required. 


4. A comprehensive plan of parking fa- 
cilities in the Central Business District should 
be adopted and carried out simultaneously 
with the street improvement program. This 
program is summarized as follows: 


l. Supplement present parking lots and 
garages by providing additional off-street 
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facilities for shoppers and other persons 

ауіп business in the district in the form 
of open-deck-type parking garages located 
as near the center of retail business as 
possible. 


2. Augment the above facilities by con- 
structing an underground parking garage 
in Military Park. 


3. Provide additional facilities for all- 
day parkers and persons transacting busi- 
ness downtown by means of parking lots 
located along the distributor streets skirt- 
ing the edges of the business district. 


4. All off-street parking facilities should 
be privately operated. The City can assist 
in carrying out the program by acquiring 
property by condemnation and leasing to 
private operators at a rental sufficient to 
retire the necessary bonds and pay, as 
nearly as possible, the equivalent of full 
taxes on the property. 


5. Install additional parking meters on 
streets convenient to retail shops where 
unmetered limited-time parking is now in 
effect. 


6. Extend "No Parking” restrictions on 
streets where roadway capacity is limited 
and traffic is heavy. 


7. Strictly enforce all curb parking reg- 
ulations to insure utilization of off-street 
facilities and maximum turnover of spaces. 


8. License all parking lots and pre- 
scribe minimum standards of size, location 
of entrances and exits, surfacing and fenc- 
ing. 


Following is a brief digest of the principal 
for specific i 


1. An official map should be prepared 
on which all future streets and street widen- 
ings should be shown thus establishing 
building lines within which no new build- 


ings may be erected. The official map must 
be adopted by ordinance enacted by the 
Board of City Commissioners. 


2. The following projects are of immedi- 
ate importance and should be undertaken 
as quickly as funds can be made available: 


(a) State Highway Improvements. 


0) Complete Route 21 (McCarter High- 
way) through City of Newark. 


(2 Construct William A. Stickel Me- 
morial Bridge and its approaches to Clif- 
ton Avenue. 


(3) Construct Route 25-A Freeway con- 
necting the approaches to the Stickel 
Bridge at Clifton Avenue, extending west- 
ward to the connection with Northfield 
Road in West Orange and eastward to the. 
Lincoln and Holland Tunnels. (Plate No. 
15). 


(4) Construct Route 100 through Port 
Newark to connect to Lincoln Tunnel in 
New York. 


(S) Improve the Newark approach to 
Pulaski Skyway by widening Foundry 
Street Underpass. 


(6) Construct Route 4 Parkway. 


(b) County Highway Improvements 


(1) Acceptance by Essex County of the 
Mt. Prospect, Clifton Avenue, Norfolk St- 
reet, Jones Street, Belmont Avenue cross- 
town route, as a County Highway. 


(2) After acceptance of above route, 
construct connection between Mt. Prospect 
and Clifton Avenues at Bloomfield Avenue. 


(3) Widen Norfolk Street between 
Orange Street and South Orange Avenue 
to 80 feet. 
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(4) Widen Bloomfield Avenue from City 
limits to Broad Street to 100 feet. (Now 
being done). 


(5) Acceptance by Essex County of 
Broadway between Bloomfield Avenue 
and Broad Street as a county highway. 


(6) After acceptance of above route, 
widen Broadway between Bloomfield Ave- 
nue and Seventh Avenue to 100 feet. 


(c) City of Newark Improvements 


(1) Widen and improve Lock Street be- 
tween Sussex Avenue and Warren Street, 
including separation of grades at Central 
Avenue. (Consideration should be given to 
making this improvement a State High- 
way project). 


(2) Widen Astor Street between Clinton 
and Sherman Avenues to 100 feet. 


(3) Widen Springtield Avenue, trom its 
junction with South Orange Avenue to 
Market Street, to 100 feet. 


(4) Improve Raymond Boulevard be- 
tween Lockwood Street and its intersection 
with Market Street by paving the rightof- 
way of the Morris Canal. (Plate No. 16). 


(5) Secure necessary Legislation to per- 
mit the City to acquire property for park- 
ing lots and garages on reasonable lease- 
term basis. After Legislation is adopted, 
negotiate with private operators for con- 
struction of recommended lots and 
garages. 


The following projects should be under- 
taken when funds are available. 
(a) State Highway Improvements 


(1) Construct Route 24 Freeway gen- 
erally parallel to Springfield Avenue. 


(0) Construct new high-level bridge to 
replace present Jackson Street Bridge. 


(b) County Highway Improvements 


(1) Complete north and south crosstown 
route composed of Belmont, Jones, Norfolk, 
Clifton, and Mt. Prospect by widening Bel- 
mont Avenue between Peddie Street and 
Watson Avenue to 80 feet. 


(2) Widen South Orange from Ninth 
Street to Springfield Avenue to 80 feet. 


(c) City of Newark Improvements 


(1) Widen Mulberry Street, south from 
Market Street to McCarter Highway, to 100 
feet. 


(2) Widen Central Avenue from High 
Street to Broad Street to 80 feet. 


(3) Provide a new 80 feet connection 
from Park Place and Centre Street to Mul- 
berry Street. 


(4) Connect Plane and Washington St- 
reets between Court and Baldwin Streets. 


(5) Widen High Street to 100 feet from 
Bloomfield Avenue to Orange St. 

(6) Construct a highway over the Mor- 
tis Canal from First Street to Heller Park- 
way. 

(7) Construct a new connection 80 feet 
wide from the intersection of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Brunswick, and South Streets to 
Clinton Avenue at Washington Street. 


(8) Complete the improvement of Ray- 
mond Boulevard between Lockwood Street 
and Market Street by acquiring property 
between the Morris Canal and Raymond 
Boulevard for park purposes. (Plate No. 16). 


Existing Streets 


The Newark major street plan must be 
based on the existing street system. 
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Street Width 


At the present time, the streets and alleys 
of Newark occupy 2858.8 acres, or 18.9 per- 
cent of the total area of the City. Plate No. 
9 is a picture of the existing street develop- 
ment and has been prepared to show the 
haphazard and unco-ordinated manner in 
which the system developed. The widths of 
existing streets are expressed in terms of 
traffic lames that cam be accommodated 
within their present rights-of-way. The width 
of bands is in general proportion to the width 
of the streets. 


A glance at the map shows the relative 
absence of streets having a traffic capacity 
of eight or more lanes. There are a few st- 
reets having a capacity of 8 to 10 lanes of 
traffic, but, in many instances, these streets 
are isolated, and do not form an important 
part of the circulatory system. The City is 
fortunate in having a wide continuous 
thoroughfare such as Broad Street leading 
through the center of the business district, 
and other streets such as Clinton Avenue, 
Market Streets, and Raymond Boulevard 
which are capable of accommodating large 
volumes of traffic. 


The lack of past planning is clearly shown 
in the inadequate width of most of the radial 
thoroughfares leading from the suburban 
areas to the central part of Newark. Bloom- 
field Avenue, Springfield Avenue, South 
Orange Avenue, and West Market Street are 
example of well located streets whose use- 
fulness is much hampered because of inade- 
quate width. There are several radial streets 
leading through the center of the City which 
have adequate width but do not connect with 
streets leading to the central business dis- 
trict. 


The typical Newark block is 200 x 400 feet 
in size. The prevailing street width is 66 feet 
but, in many sections of the City, there seems 
ło be no uniformity whatever. Generally 
speaking, the streets in the northern part of 
the City have more generous width than in 


other sections, particularly the Ironbound, 
the Weequahic and the Vailsburg areas. In 
the newer part of the City it became general- 
ly customary to lay out streets having rights. 
of-way of 50 feet. 


The drawing clearly shows the absence 


which must be remedied in the future. 


Vehicular Traffic Flow in 
Newark 


Plate No. 10 shows, graphically, vehicle 
and traffic flow which used the principal 
City streets in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the War. The width of the bands on 
the drawing shows the total 12 hour (7 A.M. 
to 7 P.M.) week-day traffic. 


The dominant traffic routes are shown to 
bo State Highway 25 and State Highway 29, 
which skirt the southern and eastern edges 
of the City. Much of the traffic using these 
routes is enroute to New York and other 
eastern communities, and a large proportion 
of it is commercial trucking. The radial st- 
тезі approaching the downtown area are 
heavily travelled, for example, Central Ave- 
nue accommodates approximately 20,000 
vehicles per day, Park Avenue, Springfield, 
and South Orange Avenues, approximately 
15000 rer day, while Broadway, Frelinghuy- 
sen, and Elizabeth Avenues, carry equal 
amounts. 


Because of the congestion existing on 
Springfield Avenue, a substantial portion of 
the traffic bound for the central business dis- 
trict leaves that street and proceeds on 
Avon, Clinton, and Eighteenth Avenue to an 
eventual junction with Broad Street. Similar- 
ly, traffic entering the City over Park Avenue 
does not proceed over the most direct route, 
but disperses itself over several streets be- 
Íore reaching Bloomfield Avenue or Broad 
Street. 
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The drawing shows where bottlenecks now 
exist. For example, Frelinghuysen Avenue 
discharges traffic into Broad Street instead 
of carrying it straight on to a logical con- 
nection to Clinton Avenue. The Bloomfield 
Avenue bottleneck between Park Avenue 
and Broad Street also shows up clearly on 
the map, and the extremely inadequate 
width of High Street, south of Bloomfield 
Avenue, is clearly apparent. 


The lack of adequate north and south 
thoroughfares is also shown on the drawing. 


Vehicular Traffic Flow in the 
Newark Metropolitan Area 


Plate No. 11 shows the 1941 volume of traf- 
fic flow on the principal State Highways 
within the Newark metropolitan area. The 
width of band represents the total number of 
vehicles using the Highway during an aver- 
age 24-hour period. 


In comparing this plate with Plate No. 10, 
it is important to remember that the traffic 
volume shown on the Newark Street System 
was for a 12-hour period. 


State Highway 25 (Federal Highway No. 1) 
is one of the most heavily travelled thorough- 
fares in the Country. That portion of the High- 
way between the traffic interchange at the 
‘Newark Airport and the Pulaski Skyway car- 
ried approximately 70,000 vehicles during 
an average 24-hour period, before the War. 
On Sundays and holidays, this volume ap- 
proaches 100,000 vehicles. Most of this trat- 
fic is bound to and from New York, and 
the Highway acts as a valuable by-pass, 
carrying this traffic around the outskirts ot 
Newark. 


After crossing the Passaic River, the major 
part of the traffic enters the Holland Tunnel, 
while a substantial portion continues north 
on State Highway 1, and disperses itself in 
northern New Jersey or crosses into New 
York over the Lincoln Tunnel or the George 
Washington Bridge. 


Other State Highways which are largely 
used include State Highway 24 (Springfield 
Avenue), State Highway 23 and its continua- 
tion over Bloomfield Avenue and State High- 
ways 6 and 3, which lie to the north of 
Newark. South Orange Avenue and Park 
Avenue, which lead to Newark from the 
western suburbs, are not State Highways, 
but they are of equal importance in the me 
tropolitan highway system. It is interesting 
to note that Route 10 traffic, west of the 
City, is relatively light, ranging from 5,000 
to 10,000 vehicles per day at its heaviest 
points. This would indicate 


to come. It is of more importance to improve 
highway facilities leading directly to the 
center of Newark from the southwest, west 
and northwest. Additional by-passes should 
not be constructed until the highway needs 
of the urban area are adequately met. 


Principal Present and Proposed 
Regional Highways 


Plate No. 12 shows present State High- 
ways and the proposed extensions and con- 
nections. 


There are four highways in the Newark 
area which form a part of the National In- 
terstate Highway System. There are State 
Routes 25, 29, 1, and 6. In all cases these 
Highways by-pass Newark. Route 29 and 25 
lie to the south of the City and pass through 
the eastern industrial area. Route 1 parallels 
ihe Hudson River and is a continuation of 
Route 25. Route 6 lies to the north and con- 


.nects directly with the George Washington 


Bridge. 


The chief characteristic of the State High- 
way System in the Newark area is the lack 
of routes leading through the urbanized sec- 
tions. It will be noted on examination of the 
drawing, that Route 23 terminates in Verona, 
Route 10 terminates in West Orange, Route 
24 ends at the Essex County line, Routh 27 
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ends at the Newark City limits, and Route 
7 terminates at the northern corporate limits 
of the City. The only through routes which 
connects the suburban areas of Newark with 
the center of Newark are County Highways, 
such as Bloomfield Avenue and South 
Orange Avenue, or they consist of local city 
streets. 


In order to remedy the above deficiencies, 
several new proposed State Highways are 
shown on the drawing. These are described 
in more detail subsequently. 


Major Street Plan 


The proposed Major Street Plan for New- 
ark is shown on Plate No. 13. This is a long- 
range plan designed to be carried out over a 
period of from twenty-five to thirty years. 
Some of the improvements are of immediate 
importance and should be executed as soon 
as possible. Other improvements can be 
made from time to time in accordance with 
the long-range program of public improve- 
ments. The execution of this plan should 
not involve substantial cost to the City over 
and above what would be expended for 
street improvements in the ensuing years. 
This City will derive great advantages from 
co-ordinating its Street Improvement Program 
with the Major Street Plan as it is designed 
to eventually correct present deficiencies and 
provide essential facilities for future traffic. 


The plan indicates where Local, State, and 
Federal funds should be expended in the 
Newark area to the greatest advantage of 
all. While Newark must provide funds for 
execution of the Street Improvement Program, 
it can, and should, receive substantial finan- 
cial aid from Essex County, the State of New 
Jersey and the Federal Government. The traf- 
fic problems in Newark have more than a 
local significance as many of the main 
thoroughfares connect with the County and 
State Highway system, and there are num- 
erous City streets which are on the County 
Highway or the State Highway system. The 


plan, therefore, is a guide that can be utilized 


ав well as by the City of Newark. 


In developing this plan, it has been ne- 
cessary to consider present and future high- 
way needs of the entire Newark metropolitan 
area. 


Whenever possible, existing streets have 
been used for the basis of the proposed sys- 
tem with new connections and extensions to 
provide better continuity and direction. Street 
widenings have been kept to a minimum 
consistent with future needs and where such 


be preceeded by the establishment of new 
building lines. This procedure will reduce 
the eventual cost of property acquistion by 
insuring that all new buildings will not be 
disturbed by the street widening program. 


A description of the comprehensive plan 
follows:- 


Inter-State Highways: 


Recent traffic counts have shown that the 
greatest problem of traffic congestion on Fed- 
eral highways exists in our large urban com- 
munities. Newark, the largest City in New 
Jersey, is the objective of a large amount of 
traffic of neighborhood communities, other 
parts of New Jersey, and adjoining states. 
This traffic approaches the City over reason- 
ably adequate State highways and then is 
forced to use the City street system to reach 
its destination. These city streets are encum- 
bered by local traffic, by transit lines, and, 
in many instances, have inadequate width. 
As a result, the center of the City, where 
most of the retail shopping and general busi- 
ness is conducted, is extremely inaccessible. 
From all directions, fairly adequate facilities 
exist for by-passing traffic having no busi- 
ness in the City, but little progress has been 
made to facilitate the free movement of traf- 
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fic from a points within the Newark 
rea. Modernization of this high- 
way ZSR is a tremendous task. It is the 
responsibility not only of the City of Newark 
and other local communities, but also of the 
County, State and Federal Governments. 

In recognizing the urgent need for improve- 
ment of Federal Highways within metropoli- 
tan districts, Congress has recently made 
substantial funds available to be used by 
ihe various State Highway Departments in 
modernizing urban highway systems. It is 
the objective of this legislation to provide 
a nation-wide system of interstate highways 
connecting the centers of all principal cities. 
These connections are to be modern grade- 
separated highways, leading from the out- 
skirts to the congested areas of our com- 
munities. It is proposed that these funds be 
expended on a relatively few such = 
rather than in making expensive correction: 
by means of widening existing streets. 


The streets comprising the interstate high. 
way system are esentially freeways, design- 
ed to facilitate the free movement of traffic 
to and through large urban areas so that 
it will not conflict with local traffic and be 
subject to the delays and dangers now en- 
countered on surface streets. 


While the responsibility for the construc- 
tion of interstate highways lies with the State 
Highway Department, the location and ex- 
tent of such improvements are of vital con- 
cern to the local communities, and such plan- 
ning should be a joint undertaking between 
the local planning officials and the appro- 
priate County, State, and Federal Agencies. 


In designing inter-state highways and their 
urban connections, access to such facilities 
should be restricted to relatively infrequent 
points where major streets or highways in- 
tersect the freeway. Such limitation of access 
may require either the creation of partially 
depressed or elevated thoroughfares with 
parallel local access roads. The alignments 
should be direct and curves and grades kept 
at a minimum. Intersections with present 


cross-streets should be separated and con- 
nections made by some form of traffic inter- 
change. Generally speaking, the construc 
tion of this type of facility can best be ac- 
complished by acquiring an entirely new 
rightof-way of sufficient width rather than 
attempting to utilize existing streets or high- 
ways. In a builtup community like the 
Newark metropolitan area, acquisition of 
rightofways and construction cost will be 
high, but the expense can be justified by 
the benefits gained. 


There are three existing inter-state high- 
ways in the Newark area:- 


l. State Highway 25, which extends 
through the southern and eastem part of the 
City to the Pulaski Skyway, leading to the 
Holland Tunnel. This is essentially a by-pass 
route for through traffic along the Eastern 
Seaboard. Access to the City is provided at 
several points, such as Raymond Boulevard, 
Broad Street, and McCarter Highway. 


2. State Highway 29 which is located 
south of the City and joins Highway 25 at 
an interchange near Newark Airport. This 
highway is also a by-pass leading traffic 
destined for New York from the west around 
the main part of the City. 


3. State Highway 6, which is north ot 
Newark and provides access to the George 
Washington Bridge and Lincoln Tunnel for 
traffic originating west and north of the City. 


It is significant to note that none of the 
above three interstate highways connect di- 
rectly with the center of Newark. 


A fourth interstate highway is planned in 
the Newark area to relieve Highway 25. The 
proposed new highway is known as State 
Highway 100 and is planned to run parallel 
to Route 25 from the southern part of the 
State through Newark. This new highway 
will conform to interstate highway stand- 
ards and is planned to connect with the Lin- 
coln Tunnel. It would cross the Newark Mea- 
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dows between the Airport and the Seaport, 
and would connect with a proposed inter- 
change structure in the Keamy meadows, 
north of the Passaic River. 


The principal need in Newark for new 
highways is adequate connections to the 
system of interstate highways described a- 


reach the center of the City in a free and ex- 
peditous manner. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, the plan provides for two future free- 
waysi- 


1. The first of these proposed highways 
consists of the extension of Route 25-A from 
the proposed new William A. Stickel Me- 
morial Bridge across the Passaic River to 
a connection with Northfield Road in West 
Orange. (Plate No. 14). This is one of the 
most important improvements proposed in the 
Major Street Plan, and its early construction 
by the State Highway Department is urgent- 
ly needed. 


2. A somewhat similar facility is planned 
in the southeastern part of the City for traffic 
interchange between downtown Newark and 
the southwestem suburbs, such as Irvington, 
Maplewood, Millbum, Summit, Springfield, 
elc. No attempt has been made to recom- 
mend a definite location for this proposed 
freeway, but it generally should parallel 
Springfield Avenue (State Route 24) from a 
point in Maplewood to a point near Bergen 
Street where it would proceed in an easterly 
direction, parallel to Kinney Street, to a con- 
nection with McCarter Highway. This pro- 
posed facility would be a grade separated 
ihoroughfare, partially elevated and partial- 
ly depressed, depending on the topography. 
Connections to the freeway should be pro- 
vided at points where crosstown major 
thoroughfares intersect. 


There are two other highway routes which 
are classified as connections to the interstate 
highway system:- 

1. McCarter Highway, when completed, 
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will extend along the Passaic River from the 
north to a connection with Route 25-A at the 
new bridge and to Route 29 and Route 25 
at the Newark Airport interchange. This im- 
provement will not be in the form of a free- 
way but will be on the surface except for 
that portion which is elevated over the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad tracks south of Poinier 
Street. Part of the Highway has already 
been constructed by the State Highway De- 
partment, and its completion is scheduled 
for an early date. The proposed improve- 
ment includes the widening of the Highway 
north of the City. 


2. The other connection to the interstate 
system is the proposed Route 4 Parkway, 
extending from the southem part of the State, 
through Newark to Route 6, north of the City. 
Although definite location for this Highway 
has not yet been determined, Oraton Park- 
way is suggested as the most desirable from 
Newark's standpoint. 


Radial Routes: 


1. Frelinghuysen Avenue - Astor Street. 
This route enters Newark from Elizabeth with 
connections from Newark Avenue or State 
Highway 27 in that City. Frelinghuysen Ave- 
nue has a capacity of 8 lanes of traffic from 
the City limits to Alpine Street. Between Al- 
pine Street and Sherman Avenue the pres- 
ent width is 75 feet or 6 lanes. Building lines 
should be established along this portion of 
the street for its eventual widening to 100 
feet. Frelinghuysen Avenue now terminates 
at Sherman Avenue. Astor Street, which con- 
nects Frelinghuysen Avenue with High 
Street, is a narrow one-way South 50-foot 
wide street. The comer of Clinton Avenue 
and Astor Street should be cut back to 
straighten out the offset now existing at High 
Street, and Astor Street should be widened 
to 100 feet between Clinton and Sherman 
Avenues. 


2. Elizabeth Avenue. This thoroughfare 
enters Newark from the south, connecting 


from Broad Street in Hillside. It now has a 
capacity for 8 lanes of traffic between the 
City limits and Clinton Avenue. No widening 
of this thoroughfare is required. 


3. Broad Street - Broadway. This is one 
of the most important radial routes of the 
City because it leads directly to the heart 
of the business district, both, from the north 
and the south. Beginning at a connection 
with Highways No. 29 and No. 25 on the 
south, Broad Street extends northward to 
Broadway which connects with Washington 
Avenue in Belleville. Fortunately, when 
Broad Street was laid out, it was given a 
generous width, and no widening is necess- 
ary. Moreover, except for a relatively short 
distance, Broadway also has adequate 
width, but between Seventh Avenue and 
Clark Street the width decreases from 100 
feet to 66 feet, and between Clark Street and 
Fourth Avenue it also is only 66 feet, or 4 
lanes in width. Between Fourth Avenue and 
Taylor Street, the width varies from 66 feet 
to 100 feet. Building lines should be estab- 
lished on Broadway between Bloomfield 
Avenue and Taylor Street for an eventual 
widening to 100 feet. Between Bloomfield 
Avenue and Seventh Avenue, a serious bot- 
tleneck exists, which should be eliminated 
at the same time Bloomfield Avenue is wid- 
ened. Broadway is a County Highway, north 
of Bloomfield Avenue, and that portion be- 
tween Bloomfield Avenue and Broad Street 
should be taken over by the County so that 
the contemplated widening of Bloomfield 
Avenue and widening of Broadway from 
Bloomfield Avenue to Seventh Avenue could 
be carried out in one operation. 


5. Springfield Avenue. This is one of the 
most important entries into the City, as it 
connects with State Highway Route 24 and 
leads to the suburban communities of Irv- 
ington, Maplewood, Summit, Springfield, 
Millburn, and others. In Irvington, Spring- 
field Avenue is a County Highway. From 
the Newark City limits to Morris Avenue, the 
street has a rightokway width of 85 feet. 
From Morris Avenue to South Orange Ave- 


nue, it is only 66 feet wide and can acco- 
modate only 4 lanes of traffic. The construc- 
tion of the proposed Route 24 Freeway wilt 
obviate the necessity of widening Springfield 
Avenue which would be an extremely ex- 
pensive operation as the frontage is almost 
completely developed with business property 
built out to the street lines. From the point 
of junction with South Orange Avenue to 
Market Street, a serious bottle neck exists 
which should be eliminated, regardless of 
whether the proposed Freeway is constructed 
or not. This portion of the street should be 
widened from 66 feet to 100 feet. Building 
lines should be established between Morris 
Avenue and South Orange Avenue to pro- 
vide for a future 80 feet width. 


6. South Orange Avenue. Leading direct- 
ly to the heart of Newark from the west, 
South Orange Avenue is a highly important 
entry. Fortunately, it has a width of 80 feet 
orê lanes from the City limits to Ninth Street, 
but east of Ninth Street the width decreases 
to 66 feet and in some places to 60 feet. 
While this portion of the street need not be 
immediately widened, building lines should 
be established from Littleton Avenue to 
Springfield Avenue to provide for an event- 
ual 80 foot right-of-way width. South Orange 
Avenue is a County Highway, throughout its 
length, except for a short portion extending 
through South Mountain Reservation, which 
is under control of the Essex County Park 
Commission. 


7. Central Avenue - Park Place - Center 
Street. Central Avenue provides a direct 
route from the Oranges to the Newark busi- 
ness district, and its location makes it one 
of the most strategic radial routes in the 
area, The street is a County Highway from 
High Street west, and it has a 6 lane capa- 
city from that point westward. Unfortunately, 
between High Street and Broad Street there 
is only a 4 lane capacity, and, as this street 
acts as a distributor for traffic in and out of 
the business district, it is important that more 
capacity be provided between High and 
Broad Streets. It is recommended that a 


building line be established along the north 
side of Central Avenue to provide the event- 
ual widening of the thoroughfare to 80 feet 
west of Broad Street. Park Place and Center 
Street form a part of this route connecting 
with Mulberry Street. The present intersec- 
tion of Center Street, Mulberry Street, and 
McCarter Highway create a dangerous sit- 
uation because of the multiplicity of conflict 
ing traffic movements through the intersec- 
tion. It is proposed to remedy this situation 
by providing a new connection between Cen- 
ter Street and Mulberry Street to the south 
of the present intersection. 


8. West Market Street and Market Street. 
West Market Street and Market Street con- 
nect to make a diagonal thoroughfare lead- 
ing from Orange Street near the East Orange 
line directly to the heart of the Newark busi- 
ness section and to Raymond Boulevard at 
a point east of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The route varies greatly in width ranging 
from 66 feet to 99 feet. New building lines 
should be established along West Market 
Street and Market Street to provide for event- 
ual widenings to 80 feet where necessary. 


9. Orange Street. Orange Street in New- 
ark and Main Street in East Orange and 
Orange are important thoroughfares which 
vary in width, but in Newark they have a 
+lane capacity from the City limits to Broad 
Street. In view of the fact that this thorough- 
fare parallels the proposed Route 25-A Free- 
way, no widening will be necessary. 


10. Bloomfield Avenue. This is a very 
strategically located diagonal route connect- 
ing Newark with the northwestern suburbs 
of Montclair, Verona, and other communities. 
lis continuation northwest from Verona is 
State Highway 23. It is presently a County 
Highway throughout its entire length. The 
early widening of this street of its present 
width from 66 feet to 100 feet is advisable, 
and plans are now under way, by Essex 
County, to make this improvement. 


11. Raymond Boulevard - Lock Street - 
Nesbitt Street. The improvement of Raymond 


Boulevard a few years ago opened up an 
entry to the business district from the west. 
Unfortunately, the improvement was not 
carried beyond Lock Street, and there are no 
adequate connections from that point to the 
west and north. Nesbitt Street was widened 
at the time the Newark Housing Authority 
developed the James Baxter Terrace Housing 
project, and the City has acquired some 
property for the widening of Lock Street be- 
tween Newark Street and Central Avenue. 
It is proposed to make Raymond Boulevard 
a continuous high speed traffic route from 
ihe Clifton Avenue traffic interchange to be 
constructed as part of the Route 25-A Free- 
way. This improvement involves the comple- 
tion of the widening of Lock Street from Sus- 
sex Avenue to New Street and the separa- 
tion of grades at Central Avenue by means 
of an over-pass on Lock Street at that loca- 
tion. This improvement would open a direct 
entry to the center of the Newark business 
district from the western suburban communi- 
ties (See Plate No. 14). 


Raymond Boulevard is the principal entry 
to the center of the City from the east, and 
a connection to the Pulaski Skyway provides 
direct access to the Holland Tunnel. It is pro- 
posed to improve this part of Raymond 
Boulevard by utilizing the old bed of the 
Morris Canal as an additional roadway be- 
tween Lockwood Street and the point where 
Raymond Boulevard and Market Street 
merge. In addition to providing future needed 
traffic capacity, this improvement would cre- 
ate an attractive entrance to Newark from 
the east, as it would be combined with the 
improvement of the river front along. a por- 
tion of the route (See Plate 15). Another situa- 
tion which needs correction is the connection 
to the Pulaski Skyway for eastbound traffic 
entering from Raymond Boulevard and Ferry 
Street. This traffic now uses Foundry Street 
and crosses under the Pennsylvania Railroad 
by means of a very narrow under-pass. 


12. Wilson Avenue. Wilson Avenue ex- 
tends from Doremus Avenue near Port New- 
ark to a connection with Ferry Street at 
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Pulaski Street. There is a great deal of heavy 
industrial traffic on this street, and its pres- 
ent width of 66 feet should eventually be 
increased to 80 feet. 


19. Ferry Street. This street parallels Ray- 
mond Boulevard through the Ironbound Sec- 
lion, and it has a present width of 66 feet 
except between McWhorter and Market 
Streets where it widens to 80 feet. Building 
lines should be established from Raymond 
Boulevard to McWhorter Street to provide 
for an eventual widening to 80 feet. 


East-West Crosstown Routes 


1. Chancellor Avenue, This street extends 
in an east and west direction from Spring- 
field Avenue in Maplewood to Elizabeth 
Avenue in Newark. The entire street is a 
County Highway, and, in Newark, it has a 
tightof-way width of 80 feet. No widening 
is necessary. 


2. Nye Avenue - Watson Avenue - New 
Connections - Meeker Avenue. This route is 
designed to furnish east and west crosstown 
service to Frelinghuysen Avenue and Route 
29 through the southern part of the City and 
from points west and southwest of the City. 
The route is not continuous at the present 
time, and two new 80 foot connections will 
be necessary to make it complete. One of 
these connections is from the present ter- 
minus of Nye Avenue at Seymour Avenue 
to a connection with Watson Avenue at Ber- 
gen Street. The other new connection is be- 
tween Watson Avenue and Meeker Avenue 
extending from Ridgewood Avenue to Eliza- 
beth Avenue. The streets comprising this 
route vary in width from 60 feet to 66 feet, 
and new building lines should be established 
for eventual widening to 80 feet. 


3. Avon Avenue. Avon Avenue lies be- 
tween Clinton Avenue and Springfield Ave- 
nue, and it extends from Springfield Avenue 
to a connection with Clinton Avenue at Eliza- 
beth Avenue. The street now has a right-of- 
way width of 80 feet, which is sufficient. 


3. Park Avenue - Crittenden Street. Park 
Avenue is a 100 foot thoroughfare most of 
it being under the control of the Essex Coun- 
ty Park Commission. From Main Street West 
Orange to Lake Street in Newark, no com- 
mercial traffic is permitted, but it is inten- 
sively used by passenger vehicles. The 
street has a restricted capacity because of 
the wide grass plots and tree planting 
spaces, and the stopping and parking of au- 
tomobiles along the travelled roadway. Park 
Avenue now terminates at Bloomfield Ave- 
nue, but there is considerable traffic between 
that point and Broadway utilizing Crittenden 
Street. This is, at present, a narrow thorough- 
fare, which should be widened to 80 feet be- 
tween Bloomfield Avenue and Broadway. 
Park Avenue is a County Highway from 
Lage Street to Bloomfield Avenue. 


5. Second Avenue. Second Avenue fur- 
ishes a connection to Rutledge Avenue in 
East Orange and its eventual extension to 
Springdale Avenue. Second Avenue now 
terminates at Third Street in Newark, and 
there should be a better connection afforded 
Bloomfield Avenue at this point. This can 
be done by cutting back the northwest comer 
of Second Avenue and Third Street. Second 
Avenue continues on the east side from 
Branch Brook Park to Broadway, and because 
of its connection with the park drives it car- 
ties much traffic. Its present width of 66 feet 
requires no increase. 


6. Heller Parkway. Heller Parkway ex- 
tends from Summer Avenue westward across 
Branch Brook Park, connecting with Franklin 
Street in Bloomfield. From the City limits to 
Forest Hill Parkway, the right-of-way is 80 
feet and from Forest Hill Parkway to High- 
land Avenue, 150 feet. From Highland Ave- 
nue to Mt. Prospect Avenue, the right-of-way 
is 80 feet. No widening is required. 


7. South Street - Delancey Street. These 
two streets constitute one of the most import- 
ant crosstown routes in the eastem part of 
the City. Inasmuch as there is a large a- 
mount of commercial and industrial traffic 
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using the streets, the present width of 60 
and 66 feet should be increased to 80 
feet by establishing new building lines for 
future widening. South Street now terminates 
at Pennsylvania Avenue, where it intersects 
Brunswick Street. In order to reach Clinton 
Avenue, the traffic is forced to use a rather 
narrow and discontinuous street in this area. 
It is recommended that a new connection 80 
feet in width be provided from the intersec- 
tion of Pennsylvania Avenue, Brunswick 
Street and South Street to Clinton Avenue 
at Washington Street. 


North-South Crosstown Streets 


1. Belmont Avenue, Jones Street, Norfolk 
Street, Clifton Avenue, Mt. Prospect Avenue. 
Potentially, this is one of the most important 
highway routes in Newark. It extends con- 
tinuously almost across the entire width of 
the City, connecting Belleville on the north 
to Elizabeth Avenue, near Weequahic Park. 
Parts of the streets comprising this route have 
already sufficient width, but there are cer- 
tain other improvements that should be made 
in the near future. Clifton Avenue extends 
from Orange Street to Verona Avenue, where 
it dead-ends. It is highly desirable to con- 
nect Clifton Avenue with Mt. Prospect Ave- 
nue at Bloomfield Avenue in order to remove 
heavy traffic from the residential section a- 
long Clifton Avenue in Forest Hill and pro- 
vide a continuous route to Belleville. This 
improvement should be made at the same 
time Bloomfield Avenue is widened, and the 
entire route should be turned over to Essex 
County for improvement as a County High- 
way. No widening is needed from the north 
City limits to Orange Street, as the existing 
rightofway now is from 75 to 100 feet. 
Norfolk Street, between South Orange 
Avenue and Orange Street, should be wid- 
ened to 80 feet. Jones Street and Belmont 
Avenue, between South Orange Avenue and 
West Peddie Street, now have a width suffi- 
cient to accommodate 6 lanes of traffic, and 
no widening is necessary. 80 feet building 
lines should be established on Belmont Ave- 


nue between Peddie Street and Watson Ave- 
nue where Belmont Avenue will connect with 
the proposed new connection between Wat- 
son and Meeker Avenues described previ- 
ously. 


Street, This route will provide a continuous 
north and south highway from Belleville to 
Hillside, in addition to acting as a crosstown 
route. Utilization of the Morris Canal right- 
of-way along the west side of Branch Brook 
Park will provide a high speed highway in- 
tersecting streets entering Newark from the 
north and northwest, and it will enable traf- 
fic to reach the center of the City with a mini- 
mum of interference from cross movements. 
It is proposed to construct a roadway having 
a capacity of 6 lanes over the subway right- 
of-way from the present terminus of First 
Street near Seventh Avenue to Heller Park- 
way, where a new connection would be built 
to Franklin Street. Access to this proposed 
Highway would be provided at Park Ave- 
nue, Bloomfield Avenue and Heller Park- 
way, and it should be porallelled by a local 
service along the west side of the highway. 
The carrying out of this improvement would 
encourage the development of stagnant and 
rundown property near the highway, thus 
adding greatly to the taxable values in this 
vicinity. Most of the route south of Seventh 
Avenue has a capacity of 4 lanes, but from. 
Lyons Avenue to Renner Avenue, NERO 
Street is 80 feet wide and from 

Avenue to Waverly Avenue it is 70 foot 
wide. No widening will be required along 
these sections, but building lines should be 
established along the rest of the route to 
provide an eventual 80 foot width. 


3. High Street. High Street acts as a north 
and south crosstown route from Bloomfield 
Avenue to Clinton Avenue; this street also 
serves as a by-pass around the central busi- 
ness district. Because of its strategic location, 
the street should have an eventual capacity 
of 8 lanes of traffic. At present, the street has 
sufficient width between Mercer Street and 
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Clinton Avenue, but new 100 foot building 
lines should be established along the re- 
mainder of the thoroughfare. That portion of 
the street from Bloomfield Avenue to the 
Lackawanna Railroad should be widened in 
connection with a proposed redevelopment 
project. 


4. South Eight Street, Roseville Avenue. 
Roseville Avenue is an important crosstown 
street connecting Bloomfield Avenue with 
West Market Street. The present width is 
sufficient to accommodate 6 lanes of traffic, 
and no widening is needed. South Eight 
Street, which is a continuation of Roseville 
Avenue, extends southward from West 
Market Street to South Orange Avenue, 
where it dead-ends. It has a present capacity 
of 4 lanes between South Orange Avenue 
and Central Avenue which is sufficient, but 
building lines should be established along 
the block between Central Avenue and Ninth 
Avenue, where Eighth Street joins Roseville 
Avenue. 


5. Aldine Street, Clinton Place, South 
Thirteenth Street, New Connection, South 
Twelfth Street. This route extends from the 
southern City limits to West Market Street, 
but that portion of Twelfth Street between 
Central Avenue and West Market Street is 
not designated as a major thoroughfare. The 
streets comprising the route vary in width 
from 50 feet to 60 feet and 80 feet. Building 
lines should be established along the entire 
route. A new connection is needed between 
South Thirteenth Street where it terminates at 
Woodland Avenue and South Twelfth Street 
in the block just south of Springfield Avenue. 


6. Grove Street. Grove Street is an import- 
ant north and south County Highway, a 
comparatively short portion of which exists, 
in Newark. Its present rightof-way width of 
50 feet should be increased to 80 feet by 
establishing new building lines along that 
portion of the thoroughfare which lies in 
Newark. 


7. Alexander Street. Alexander Street in 
Newark is a connecting link between a pro- 
posed crosstown route through East Orange 
and Irvington. The street connects with 
Valley Street and Orange Avenue in Irving- 
ton and to Hillcrest Terrace in East Orange. 
Its present width of 50 feet will accommodate 
4 lanes of traffic but 60 foot building lines 
should be established for eventual widening. 


8. Sanford Avenue. Sanford Avenue is a 
County Highway having a present width of 
60 feet and 66 feet in Newark. It is part of 
a proposed crosstown route through East 
Orange, Newark, and Irvington, extending to 
Springfield Avenue. 80 foot building lines 
should be established along that portion of 
the thoroughfare in Newarl 


9. Pulaski Street - Merchant Street. Pula- 
ski Street is a north and south crosstown 
route connecting Lafayette Street with South 
Street through the Ironbound section. The 
present capacity of 4 lanes is sufficient. Pula- 
ski Street connects with Merchant Street at 
Lafayette Street which intersects Wilson Ave- 
nue and Ferry Street. 


Miscellaneous Improvements 


1. New High Level Bridge replacing Jack- 
son Street Bridge. The present Jackson Street 
Bridge is a low level structure which has 
reached an age where its maintenance is 
costly. Eventually it should be replaced by 
a high level bridge which will connect Fourth 
Street in Harrison with Wilson Avenue in 
Newark. This structure should extend over 
Raymond Boulevard, Market Street, ihe Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey and come to 
grade in the vicinity of the intersection of 
Market Street, Wilson Avenue, and Merchant 
Street (See Plate 15). 


Central Business District 


The importance of providing a 
vehicular access and parking facilities in 
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TABLE 10 


Existing Off-Street Parking Facilities 
In The Central Business District 


I NUMBER OF CAR SPACES PROVIDED 
Zone 
Public Public Private Private 
اسا‎ Parking | Parking Parking Parking Total 
Lots | | Garages low (2) Garages. (2) 
1 255 o 10 0 265 
2 787 525 0 0 1,282 
3 1499 765 59 65 2,388 
4 2,520 815 387 26 2,748 
5 1,054 239 664 368 2,325 
Totals 6,085 2,944 1,120 459 10,008 


ü) Zone No. 1 is area within 1,000 feet walking distance of Broad and 
Marke! Streets. Each succeeding zone is an additional 500 feet. 


€) Private parking lots and garages are those provided for employees 
only and in which the general public is excludi 
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the Newark Central Business District cannot 
be overemphasized. The area has more 
significance than a place where shopping 
is done and business is transacted. It is a 
major source of tax revenues, and the City's 
financial welfare depends, to a large extent, 
on ihe strength and stability of downtown 
business values. 


The prosperity of the Newark business dis- 
trict is dependent, not only on trade engend- 
ered within the corporate limits, but also 
upon that coming from the suburban areas. 
Unless it is possible for persons to reach the 
center of the City conveniently, and, after 
arriving there, find a place to park near 
where their business is to be transacted, 
these persons will patronize other more ac- 
cessible shopping centers and, eventually, 
there will be a decline in. values within the 
central business areas. In order to protect 
the large investments now present in down- 
town Newark, the City is justified in expend- 
ing relatively large sums for improvements. 
In the long run, it will be cheaper to do 
this than to suffer the inevitable blight and 
loss in values that will occur if a policy of 
laissez-faire is followed. 


As shown by Table 10, there are a total 
of 10,008 car spaces provided in off-street 
public and private parking lots and garages 
in downtown Newark. 


Curb Parking Facilities 


Table 11 is a summary of the available 
curb parking spaces, differentiating between 
those in unrestricted areas, one-half and one 
hour metered areas, and one hour unmetered 
areas. It is interesting to note that no park- 
ing is permitted on more than fifty per cent 
ot the total curb frontage. 


There is a total of 15,136 car spaces pro- 
vided both in off-street and curb parking 
facilities. Total estimated daily capacity of 
all spaces is as follows: 


Space  ®Нош 
Type of Space Available 

One Hour metered ———- 1,157 5785 
One-half hour unmetered m. 19 160 
One Hour unmetered m 2,557 10228 
1.500 

4,200 

Parking Lots 7205 10807 
Other curb parking mmm 121 250 
15136 32,930 


The estimated &hour capacity is approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the number of vehicles 
entering the business district daily. While 
there is no data available on the number of 
cars entering the area that go on through 
and do not wish to park, it is believed that 
approximately 50 per cent, or 50,000 of these 
vehicles, would park if spaces were avail- 
able. This indicates a serious deficiency in 
parking space, which will become worse 
traffic increases in the postwar years. 


Future Parking Space 
Road RENE 


Table 12 is a comparison of parking facili- 
ties provided in 10 large American cities, in- 
cluding Newark. Existing car spaces per 
1,000 population of the city vary from 9.3 in 
Chicago to 58.5 in Dallas. Car spaces per 
1,000 population in the metropolitan area, 
range from 7.0 in Chicago to 45.8 in Dallas. 
Newark compares favorably with the other 
cities from the standpoint of car spaces per 
1,000 city population, being excelled only by 
Dallas and San Francisco. Newark is defici- 
ent in comparing car spaces per 1,000 popu- 
lation in the metropolitan area, and is ex- 
ceeded by Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Saint Louis. It 
will be noted that cities having rapid transit 
have reduced need for parking facilities. 
These cities include Boston, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. If these cities are excluded, 
the parking space provided in Newark, in 
relation to the City's population, is almost 
the same as the average of the group (35.4 
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TABLE 11 


Existing Curb Parking Facilities 
in the Central Business District 


Newark, New Jersey 


NUMBER OF CAR SPACES PROVIDED 


Zone 
No. OneHour | OneHalf Hour | ОлеНош 
Unrestricted Metered Unmetered | Unmetered Other 
ark Parking Parking Parking Parking 
п _| 
1 5 151 в | 16 - 
2 7 259 1 70 4 
3 71 246 - 221 9 
4 196 248 - 531 27 
5 995 258 - 1719 81 
Total 1274 1,157 19 2,557 121 
1 


Note: There is a total of 223,801 lineal feet of curb parking space in ће 
central business district of which there are 120,796 lineal feet where 
no parking is permitted at any time. 
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in Newark, compared to the 34.6 average). 
If these cities are also excluded from the 
metropolitan area population comparison, 
Newark falls far short of the average of the 
other cities (12.1 in Newark, compared to 
22.2 average). 


Obviously, it is impossible to apply stand- 
ards of other cities to Newark in determin- 
ing the future parking needs, but it is signi- 
ficant that most of the cities which provide 
more parking space in comparison to their 
population than does Newark, consider their 
facilities inadequate and are making plans 
to materially increase them. 


and all-day parkers should be increased 
from 7,205 spaces to 12,000 spaces in 1970, 
while curb parking spaces are assumed to 
be reduced in number as additional "No 
Parking” restrictions are placed on the 
streets. 


Proposed Street Improvement and 
Parking Plan 


A recommended long-range plan of street 
improvement and off-street parking facilities 
is shown on Plate No. 16. 


In the of the ma- 


Assuming that parking 
some relationship to future population ma o 
the future number of motor vehicles, a check 
can be made on the desirable goal to aim 
for in the future. Table 13 is a summary ot 
the estimated future population of the New- 
ark metropolitan area and the future expect- 
ed motor vehicle registration in the metropoli- 
tan area. 


From Table 13 it is seen that the popula- 
tion of the Newark metropolitan area is ex- 
pected to increase from its 1940 population 
1,249,000 to 1,603,000 in 1970. This is am in- 
crease of 28.4 per cent. Automobile registra- 
tion is expected to increase more rapidly, Le., 
from 354,000 in 1940 to 533,000 in 1970, an 
increase of 50.5 per cent. As the annual mile- 
age per automobile is also increasing, the use of 
streets for vehicular transportation and the de- 
mand for parking space will be materially bigher 
than indicated in the Table. To provide street and 
parking facilities for such an increase will be a 
serious public responsibility. 


The estimated future number of car space 
needed in the Newark Central Business Dis- 
trict is shown on Table 13. These spaces are 
broken down into garages, parking lots, and 
curb parking. The greatest need is for garage 
parking, primarily, for the shopping public. 
It is estimated the present facilities should 
be increased from 2,803 to 8,650 in 1970. 
Parking lots to accommodate both shoppers 


jor street plan to the Central Business Dis- 
trict, there are three factors which must be 
given consideration. 


First is the necessity for providing wide 
and convenient entries to the district from all 
parts of the residential areas in and near 
the City. The second factor is that of moving 
traffic conveniently thoroughout the central 
area. Where facilities are available to dis- 
tribute this traffic evenly and expeditiously, 
congestion is avoided. Third, there must be 
ample and conveniently located terminal 
facilities for automobiles having business 
within the area. Failure to give proper con- 
sideration to all the above factors must in- 
evitably result in a shifting of values and 
a movement of business to other locations. 
Traffic movements and parking are closely 
interrelated as failure to find a parking 
space necessitates additional movements 
which add to the congestion already present. 


Another important factor to consider in 
planning the central area is that of mass 
transportation. In a city the size of Newark, 
a great many people enter the business dis- 
trict by way of street car or bus, to work or 
shop. The transit lines should run directly 
and quickly from the residential areas to the 
business district, so that they will encourage 
additional riding and result in reducing 
vehicular congestion. Insofar as possible, 
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TABLE 12 
Analysis of Existing Parking Facilities 
in the Central Business District 


of Ten Large American Cities 


Existing Parking 
Population 1940 Number of Existing Parking Spaces Spaces per 1.000 

‘Metropolitan Metropolitan 
Area Lots Curb Total сү Area 
1 | Newark 429,760 12490000 | 2803 | 7,2050 | 5128 | 15,136 354 12.1 
2 | Boston 770,816 2,350,514 6,300 6,305 4000 | 16,605 21.5 7.1 
3 | Chicago 3,396,808 4,499,126 11175 | 16,345 39590 | 31,479 9.3 7.0 
4 | Cleveland 878,336 1,214,943 9000 | 16,000 2,500 | 27,500 313 226 
5 | Dallas 294,734 376,548 8,169 6,721 2,349 | 17,239 58.5 45.8 
6 Detroit 1,623,452 2,295,867 7,000 24,200 4,835 36,035 22.2 15.7 
7 | Los Angeles | 1,504277 2,904,596 11452 | 28,008 6250 | 45,710 304 157 
8 | Philadelphia | 1,931,334 2,898,644 7764 | 13,919 4,800 | 26,483 187 9.1 
9 | San Francisco] 634,536 1,428,525 11,595 6,205 4,800 | 22,600 35.6 15.8 
10 Saint Louis 816,048 1,367,977 6,795 11,469 5,639 23,873 293 17.5 


W Includes all of Essex and eg Counties, Lyndhurst and North Arlington 
ty and East Newark, Harrison and Kearny іп 


County. 


€) Exclusive of 5,351 Spaces illegally used. 
(8) Includes 459 car spaces in private garages. 
@ Includes 1,120 car spaces in private lots. 


udson 


TALBE 13 


Estimated Future Parking Space Requirements 


in Central Business District 


| Estimated Car Spaces 
Estimated Population | Estimated Number 
Yer | in Motor Vehicles in 
Metropolitan Area | Metropolitan Area | Garage Lot Curb Total 
1940 1,249,000 354,000 2,803 7732 7,32 | 17740 
1950 1,366,000 406,000 5,00 8,0000) 7,0000) 20,300 
1960 1,523,000 483,000 7,050 10,000 € 6,5000) 24150 
1970 1,603,000 533,000 8,650 12,000 2) 6,0000) 26,650 


In 1940 there were 50.0 car spaces per 1,000 motor vehicles in Metropolitan 
Area. Applying this ratio to estimated future motor vehicles gives total num- 
ber of car spaces needed. 


M) Gradual reduction in curb parking assumed. 


@) Number of obsolete buildings removed assumed to be greater than new 
buildings constructed on vacant sites. 


Api 
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CITY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY | 


CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 
AND ADJOINING AREA 


they should be routed near the center, rather 
than around the boundaries of the central 
area. 


A general description of the proposed ma- 
jor street plan has been given previously. 


Proposed Parking Facilities: 


The proposed parking plan for downtown 
Newark may be summarized as follows: 


1. Supplement present parking lots and 
garages by providing additional off-street 
facilities for shoppers and other persons hav- 
ing business in the district in the form of 
open-deck-type parking garages, located as 
near the center of retail business as possible, 
and an underground parking garage in Mili- 
tary Park. 


2. Provide additional facilities for all-day 
parkers and persons transacting business 
downtown by means of parking lots, located 
along the distributor streets skirting the edges 
of the business district. 


3. Install additional parking meters on 
streets convenient to retail shops where un- 
metered limited time parking is now in effect. 


4. Extend "no parking” restrictions on 
streets where roadway capacity is limited 
and traffic is heavy. 


5. Strictly enforce all parking regulations 
to insure utilization of off-street facilities and 
maximum turnover of spaces. 


6. License all parking lots and prescribe 
minimum standards of size, location of en- 
trances and exits, surfacing and fencing. 


The number and location ot proposed 
parking garages and lots shown on Plate 
No. 17 were determined in accordance with 
the estimate of future n: and a careful 
study of possible sites. The program is de- 
signed to be carried out over a twenty-five 
year period by private enterprise in coopera- 
lion with the City. The City's participation 
in the program should be limited to acquisi- 
tion of sites and control of their develop- 
ment. By exercising the rightof eminent do- 
main, sites may be assembled and then 
leased to private operators under an ar- 
rangement that will insure the retirement of 
bonds issued for the land acquisition and the 
payment of taxes. It may be necessary to 
secure State Legislation to authorize such 
transactions, such as has been adopted in 
several States in recent years. This Legisla- 
tion should be broad enough to permit the 
City not only to acquire and lease property 
to private operators but also to construct 
and operate its own facilities if private enter- 
prise is unwilling to undertake these needed 
improvements. 


The proposed system of new off-street 
parking facilities consists of four open-deck 
three-story parking garages, one three-story 
underground parking garage and twenty 
parking lots (See Plate No. 17 for a view of 
the proposed Military Park underground 
garage). The garages would provide 4,440 
car spaces and the parking lots 3,360 car 
spaces, making a total of 7,800 new car 
spaces. Adding these to the car spaces now 
available in parking lots, garages and at the 
curbs, a total of 23,500 car spaces are pro- 
vided which is approximately the number 
estimated to be needed in 1960. 


Perspective View of Proposed Military Park Garage a 


LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 


An efficiently operated, modern transit sys- 
tem is an essential part of any urban com- 
munity. The economic life of the City can: 
not function without means for transporting 
large numbers of people to and from their 
homes, to places of employment, or in their 
ordinary business pursuits. When something 
occurs that causes the mass transportation 
system to suspend operation, even for a few 
hours, chaos ensues. Intrarcity transporta- 
tion facilities are as important to a commun- 
ity as are other public utilities, such as water, 
electricity, and gas. 

While there has been a phenomenal in- 
crease in the use of the private automobile 
in recent years throughout our cities, this 
form of transportation can never supplant the 
trolley, bus, or trolley coach. If all, or even 
part, of the general public were forced to 
use the private passenger motor vehicle to 
transact their business in an urban center, 
the whole system would break down, as 
there is not enough street space to accommo- 
date the number of vehicles needed under 
those conditions. A bus or street car.carries 
from 25 to 70 passengers ond requires litile 
more street space than an automobile, carry- 
ing two or three persons. 

The Essex Division of Public Service Co- 
ordinated Transport carried approximately 
492,000 passengers daily in 1939 and more 
than 800,000 daily in 1944, when war activi- 
ties were near a peak. In addition to the 
transit facilities operated in Essex County by 
Public Service, there are also a number of 
independent bus lines which carry a sub- 
stantial number of passengers. The figures 
in Table 14 give a clear picture of the im- 
portance that mass transportation plays in 
the daily life of the community. 

The rapid expansion of the use of the priv- 
ate motor vehicle has thrust enormous prob- 
lems on every city in the country. In an 
effort to accommodate the automobile, cities 
have made in the past huge expen: 
street improvements, and they are faced with 


even larger costs, if the problems of con- 
gestion are to be solved. Streets are primarily 
channels for the movement of people and 
goods. It would be far more economical and 
logical to improve the methods of movement 
within these channels, rather than to direct 
all of the City's resources toward creating 
a system of streets and parking facilities of 
such a nature that all people could travel 
by private automobile. There are great op- 
portunities in Newark and its surrounding 
suburbs to relieve the present street conges- 
tion by making improvements to the transit 
system. 


Importance of Transit System 
During War Emergency 


The Newark industrial area was one of 
the most important production centers in the 
country during the recent war emergency. 
That it was able to reach and maintain an 
extremely high rate of production was due 
in no small measure to the efforts of the pub- 
lic transportation agencies throughout the 
area. The rationing of tires and gasoline 
threw an enormous burden on these com: 
panies, especially in view of the fact that 
they were hampered by inability to replace 
obsolete equipment and to expand their fa- 
cilities to meet the greatly increased demand. 
In 1943, when war production was at its 
peak, Public Service carried a total of 
308,000,000 passengers, compared to 180, 
000,000 in 1939, on their Essex Division alone. 

These figures give some indication of the 
potential number of passengers that could 
be carried by mass transportation facilities, 
and with man-power and equipment difficul- 
ties removed in the post-war era, an even 
greater number of passengers could be ac- 
commodated with greatly improved conven- 
ience and comfort. Translated into vehicular 
use of surface streets, the possibility of re- 
ducing congestion by increasing the use ol 
mass transportation facilities becomes ap- 
parent. 


TABLE 14 


Trends in Miles Operated, Passengers Carried and Gross Revenues of Newark and 


Essex Division, Public Service Corporation 


Number of 
Miles Operated. Number of Gross 

Street Car — Trolley Coach Bus Total Passengers Por Mile Revenues 
15,622,047 19,617,586 35239533 239912715 68 $13,647,195 
11,709,873 30,386,194 — 42,095,067 225,182,045 5.1 14,925,019 
8,374,610 23,697,170 32071780 161,956,597 5.0 10,189,716 
7,532,202 1,277,686 24990674 33,800,562 174,913,782 51 10,910,815 
3,076,322 7,971,795 24828332 35876449 189,948,899 53 11.105,202 
2,586,519 10341568 26744972 39673059 174848628 44 10,711,853 
2,631,214 10,673,469 23603953 36,908,636 179,899,241 49 11,017,793 
2,632,057 10,900,882 — 24,256,136 — 37,789,075 185,594,371 49 11,363,579 
2,686,610 11424911 24907588 39,019,109 202796861 52 12,532,058 
2,876,046 13334495 29164291 45375432 263831769 58 16,710,102 
3,184,189 13,441,604 3111176 47,737,559 308575513 65 19,755,381 
3023389 11895441 29643465 44562295 295,548,347 6.6 18,878,280 
2,838,304 11,129,017 28,881,437 42748758 290,625,789 6.8 18,605,390 


SUB 


Influence on Growth and Develop- 
ment of the City 


Transit facilities have always had a pro- 
nounced effect upon urban growth. Before 
the automobile had reached its important 
place in the transportation field, mass trans- 
portation furnished almost the only means 
Íor people to get about in the City, and the 
area of development was limited by the 
length of the street railway lines. This result- 
ed in a compact development as relatively 
few car lines extended more than four or five 
miles outward from the center of the City. 


The development of the automobile made 
it possible for people to live at a much great- 
er distance from their places of employment, 
and urbanization began to take place over 
a greatly expanded area. In many instances, 
population has become so thinly scattered 
that it cannot be economically served by 
mass transportation, 


Regardless of these trends, the transit lines. 
still exert a great influence on the develop- 
ment of cities. In large urban centers like 
Newark, a greater proportion of the popula- 
tion depends upon such service than 
in the smaller communities, and most of the 
population desires to reside reasonably near 
some kind of a transit line. While there is 


mass rp facilities in the areas to 
be re-developed will be an important con- 
sideration in the idR of such projects. 
The future efficiency and stability of the Cen- 
tral Business District will depend, to a large 
measure, on the extent to which the transii 
system can be improved to make this area 
more accessible to large numbers of persons 
and to relieve present congestion on the 
downtown streets. 


Newark is the center of the metropolitan 
area of North Jersey, lying west of the Hack 
ensack River, and one from Paterson 
in the north, to Elizabeth on the south. The 
great majority of transit De operated by 


Public Service Coordinated Transport in its 
Essex Division, leads directly to the heart 
of Newark and form a comprehensive net- 
work throughout this metropolitan area. 
Thus, it is impossible to confine the studies 
to the City of Newark alone. fee 
must be given to the needs of all secti 

the North Jersey area as they are directly 
related to the needs of Newark itself. 


The plan consists of three parts, i.e.: 


a. An immediate Routing Plan, 
b. An ultimate Routing Plan, and 
c. A Plan of Rapid Transit. 


The first plan is concemed with certain 
changes in the routing of bus and trolley 
lines that could be put in effect within the 
next few years, as no extensive street im- 
provements would be required. 


‘The ultimate plan is designed to be carried 
out over a period of from twenty-five to thirty 
years in conjunction with certain recom: 
mendations for major street improvements. 


The third, or rapid transit plan is concern- 
ed with facilities for improving transit serice 
in the Newark area and other areas beyond. 


Immediate Re-routing Plan 


proposed routing plan to be placed 
into effect within the next few years is shown 
on Plate No. 18. The plan shows the location 
and extent of the routes, rather than the spe- 
cific type of service that should be provided. 
"While a distinction is made between bus, 
trolley-coach, and rail service it may be ex- 
pedient or necessary to use a different type 
of vehicle than is suggested on some of the 
lines. It is impossible to forecast the type of 
transit vehicles that may afford maximum 
comfort, conveniences, and economies within 
the next five or ten years, as there have been 
great technological advances during the 
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war. It is much more important that the plam 
show the location of the route and that the de- 
scription of each route indicate the character 
of the service, rather than to attempt fore- 
casting the exact type of service to be located 
thereon. It is the intention of the operating 
company to replace its obsolete equipment 
with modern vehicles as soon as they be- 
come available, but it may be some time 
until the replacement program can be 
carried out. 

The plan does not contemplate any ex- 
tensive changes in the present system. Cer- 
tain major thoroughfares, such as Broad 
Street, Elizabeth Avenue, Frelinghuysen 
Avenue, Central Avenue, Bloomfield Ave- 
nue, Broadway, and Mt. Prospect Avenue 
will continue to be used by numerous tran- 
sit lines. Certain lines have been combined 
to eliminate excessive duplication of service 
or in the interest of more direct routing, and 
a few existing lines would be abandoned 
under the plan. Route numbers have no rela- 
tionship to existing lines, and they are shown 
on the drawing in order to expedite identifi- 
cation of the proposed routes. Proposed 
routes numbered 1 to 33 inclusive, are bus 
operated; routes 34 to 49 are trolley coach 
lines, while routes 50 to 57 inclusive, are 
crosstown lines, either bus or trolley coach. 


There are relatively few feeder lines in the 
Newark system, such as the present Park 
Avnue bus line. In such instances, it is re- 
commended that the lines be extended to 
give direct service downtown. 


The plan contemplates that those lines 
which serve the more outlying section of the 
area should operate as express lines. As a 
general rule, these lines are located on main 
radial thoroughfares, and local service 
would be given by supplemental shorter 
lines. 


Conversion of Subway to Trolley 
Coach Operation 


The principal change involves adapting 
the present subway system to trolley coach 


operation. At the present time, there are four 
rail lines operating through the subway. 
These are No. 7 City Subway, No. 21 
Orange, No. 23 Central, and No. 29 Bloom- 
field. The City Subway line operates entirely 
on private rightof-way while the other three 
lines utilize City Streets after emerging from 
the Subway. The present tracks on Orange, 
Main, and Bloomfield Avenue are in poor 
condition, and the rolling stock is obsolete. 
A decision must soon be made by the Com- 
pany, whether to relay the major part of 
their tracks in the City Streets and purchase 
new equipment to replace the present street 
cars, or to convert the Subway system to 
bus or trolley coach operation. It is recom- 
mended that the Subway system be changed 
over to Trolley coach operation as soon as 
feasible. To do so would require laying of 
paving in the Subway and readjustment of 
the exit and entrance ramps to accommodate 
the trolley coaches. It is believed not feasi- 
ble to operate gasoline or Diesel-powered 
buses in the Subway, due to extremely dif- 
ficult ventilating problems. 


If the Subway is paved, it is recommended 
that consideration be given to leaving the 
rails intact in the event that later on the sub- 
way mgy be extended as part of a future 
rail rapid transit system. 


Changing of the Subway from rail to trol- 
Jey coach operation will introduce certain 
hazards arising from the narrow clearance 
between walls and columns. It is believed 
that this difficulty can be overcome either 
by grooving the pavement or by developing 
devices to insure against swerving of the 
vehicle. 


By substituting trolley coach operation for 
rail operation, it will be possible to free parts 
of Central Avenue, Main Street, Orange 
Street, Bloomfield Avenue, West Market 
Street, and Warren Street, of street cars. The 
modern trolley coach is noiseless, comfort- 
able, and speedy. It discharges ana picks 
up passengers at the curb, thus permitting 
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vehicular traffic to pass without delay. It 
can also pass an obstruction in the street 
in contrast to the street car. 


The greatest advantage of the proposed 
change, however, is the opportunity afforded 
to make more efficient use of the Subway. 
Constructed by the City a few years ago, 
at a cost estimated between five and six 
million dollars — the $120,000 rental received 
annually from Public Service is insufficient 
to pay the interest on the bonds issued to 
finance the improvement. 


In 1939, the four lines carried a total aver- 
age daily of 45,000 passengers, as compared 
to 56,000 available seats. No figures are a- 
vailable to show how many of the passeng- 
ers were carried on those sections of the 
lines operating in the Subway itself, but it 
is safe to assume a substantial number rode 
between points elsewhere on the line. There 
is a great deal of local riding between points 
on Main Street, Central Avenue, and Bloom- 
field Avenue, which is included in the cited 
figures. City Subway line, which operates 
entirely in the Subway system, carried only 
1,840 passengers daily in 1939, increasing 
io 5238 in 1944. During the same years, 
there were 6,816 and 8,064 seats furnished, 
respectively. The area of service of this line 
is extremely limited, as it traverses the edge 
of Branch Brook Park for the greater part oí 
its length. 


At the present time, during the A.M. rush 
65 vehicles an hour pass through the Sub- 
way in each direction, whereas, it is estim- 
ated that approximately three times that 


more comfortable riding conditions. At the 
same time, it would make it possible to take 
a substantial number of surface vehicles off 
the congested streets. The increase in patron- 
age resulting from these improvements 
should make it possible within the lifetime of 
the existing contract between the City and 
the Public Service Corporation, to increase 
the revenues sufficiently to place the facility 
eventually on a self-supporting basis. 


Reference to Plate No. 19 shows the lines 
which will form the new subway sysiem. 
These are: 


Route 44 Connects with the end of the 
present subway and extends along Franklin 
Avenue to the Passaic County line. The line 
splits at Centre Street, Nutley, to give ser- 
vice to the eastern and western sections of 
Nutley and the northern part of Bloomfield. 


Route 45 serves Bloomfield and enters the 
Subway system at Heller Parkway. 


Route 46 corresponds to present Bloom- 
field Street Railway No. 29. 


Route 47 corresponds to present Orange 
Street Railway No. 21. 


Route 48 corresponds to present Central 
Street Railway way No. 23, but an extension 
to South Orange is provided on Gregory and 
‘Wyoming Avenues. 


Assuming headways of one and one-half 
minutes during the moming and evening 
tush on lines 44, 46, 47, and 48, and four- 
minute headways on line 45, the minimum 
headway within the Subway would be ap- 
20 seconds compared to present 


number could be without ma- 
jor changes in the loading platforms. 


Extension of Subway Lines 


It is proposed to increase the use of the 
subway by extending lines into territory now 
served by surface transportation. This would 
speed up travel time to downtown Newark, 
give more frequent service, and provide 


minimum headways of one minute. 195 trol- 
ley coaches would operate in the Subway, 
compared to 65 as at present, during the 
maximum hour of use. 


Business District Routings 


No attempt has been made to indicate 
detailed proposed routings within the Cen- 
tral Business District. However, steps should 
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be taken to reduce the concentration of rush- 
hour vehicles on Broad Street and secure a 
better balanced distribution of routes 
throughout the area. This can be accomplish- 
ed in two ways: 


1. By routing trolley coach lines through 
the City Subway. 


2. By transferring part of the Broad Street 
Service to Washington Street. 


Plate No. 19 has been prepared to show 
the possibilities in this connection. The width 
of line shows the volume of vehicular flow 
during the rush periods, based on proposed 
routings shown on Plate No. 19. The solid 
bands indicate buses while the hatched 
bands indicate trolley-coaches. The volume 
of Subway vehicles is shown as a stippled 
band. 


In developing this proposed immediate re- 
routing plan, an attempt was made to bal- 
ance the number of vehicles entering and 
leaving at the south. This would make it 
possible to provide more through operation 
than is there now. The approximate number 
of vehicles per maximum hour on each ot 
the routes operating in the central area was 
established. These ranged from 15 to 45 per 
hour, depending on the importance of the 
line. Headways ranged from four minutes 
to 1% minutes. 


It is proposed to route all trolley coaches 
through on Broad Street with a stand-by line 
kept in Washington Street to be used in case 
of emergency resulting from a breakdown 
on Broad Street. Under this arrangement, 
trolley coach lines entering from Broadway, 
North Broad Street, and Bridge Street would 
continue through to Clinton Avenue and 
South Broad and vice versa. There would be 
120 trolley coaches per hour in each direc- 
tion, operating on Broad Street between 
Bridge Street and Clinton Avenue. 


Some of the bus lines now operating on 
Broad Street would be transferred to Wash- 


ington Street to relieve the overloading of 
Broad St. Between Central Avenue and La- 
fayette Street there would be 165 buses per 
hour southbound, and between Central Ave- 
nue and Raymond Boulevard there would 
be 210 buses per hour northbound. At the 
point of the greatest concentration, there 
would be a total of 285 vehicles per hour 
southbound and 330 northbound, or a total 
of 615 vehicles. This compares with the pres- 
ent 733 vehicles per maximum hour now 
operating on Broad Street, or a reduction of 
16.1 per cent. It should be pointed out that 
further reduction in vehicles could be effect- 
ed if large vehicles are substituted for the 
present small buses. 


The proposed plan provides for addition- 
al bus service on Washington Street. Be- 
tween Market Street and Raymond Boule- 
vard, there would be 235 vehicles per hour 
in each direction, or a total of 470 vehicles 
per maximum hour. This is a slight reduc- 
tion from the present 491 vehicles per maxi- 
mum hour. More vehicles would operate 
north of Raymond Boulevard than there are 
now. 


On Market Street, it is contemplated that 
all trolley coaches would operate through 
the business district and that all bus lines 
would loop around the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. This plan would result in 165 bus move- 
ments in each direction during the maximum 
hour and 120 trolley coach movements in 
each direction, or a grand total of 570 vehi- 
cles per hour, between Washington Street 
and McCarter Highway. This is a material 
increase over the present 280 vehicles per 
maximum hour now using Market Street. 


On Raymond Boulevard, the number of 
vehicles per maximum hour is estimated at 
180 between McCarter Highway and Broad 
Street, compared to 329 now operating over 
the section of the street. 


Trolley coach operating in the System 
would result in 195 vehicles per maximum 
hour in each direction, compared to the pres- 
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ent volume of 65 street cars. Based on seat- 
ing capacities, the proposed plan would fur- 
nish 8,580 seats per hour, instead of the 
present 3,500. 


It should be pointed out that the assumed 
headways represent materially increased 
service on most of the lines to compensate 
for the reduction in their total number, and 
that they may prove to be over-generous un- 
der actual operating conditions. In such 
event, the number of vehicles shown on the 
diagram could be reduced in corresponding 
amount. 


No attempt has been made to show addi- 
tional short loop service or alternate routes. 
The plan is diagrammatic in nature and 
merely shows the possibilities of reducing 
present congestion in the downtown area. 


Ultimate Routing. Plan 


Plate No. 20 indicates the eventual routing 
plan to be put into effect following comple- 
tion of certain street improvements. The prin- 
cipal difference between this and the im- 
mediate routing plan is that it is based on 
the recommendation that the City Subway 
be extended south and southwest through 
Irvington and Maplewood for trolley coach 
operation, and that it also be extended north- 
ward to Paterson. 


With the future Subway System developed 
as recommended, it will be possible to ex- 
tend trolley coach operation from points a- 
long the Subway into Maplewood, Irvington, 
and Union, which now depend upon surface 
transportation to Newark. 


There are four types of lines indicated on 
the drawing. These are: 


1. The present Subway System to be con- 
verted into trolley coach operation. 


2. The proposed extension of the Subway 
System. 
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3. Proposed trolley coach routes operat- 
ing through the City Subway and on suríace 
streets. 


4. Bus operation. 


While the northern extension of the Sub- 
way is shown following the Morris Canal 
Bed, northward, eventually it might be pos- 
sible to utilize the rightof-way of the Erie 
Railroad. Ultimately it may be advisable to 
install rapid transit rail facilities in order to 
make full utilization of the new Subway Sys- 
tem. At the present time, there is no means 
of financing such an undertaking, and it is 
recommended that trolley coach operation 
be instituted as an immediately feasible 
plan. 


On the northem branch of the Subway, 
the trolley coach line would serve Belleville 
and Nutley, by way of Franklin Avenue, 
Centre Street, Bloomfield Avenue, and Wal- 
nut Street in Nutley. The extension of the 
Subway itself through Bloomfield would 
serve all of the area in that locality. Trolley 
coach operation on Boomfield Avenue would 
also utilize the Subway System, and there 
would be service on Main Street and Cen- 
tral Avenue as at present. On that branch 
of the Subway following proposed Route 24 
Freeway, a branch serving Maplewood and 
Summit would enter the Subway near the 
Irvington line and a branch serving Union, 
would enter from the south near the same 
point. There would also be a trolley coach 
route operating into the Subway at Bergen 
Street, which would serve the southern part 
of Newark. 


It is also proposed to open the east end 
of the Subway at the Pennsylvania Station 
to enable surface operated lines to enter and 
leave the Subway at that point. This would 
make it possible to extend service through 
the Ironbound section by way of a line oper- 
ating on Market Street and Ferry Street and 
one to the south to Port Newark and the Air- 
port. By this improvement, it will be possible 
to inaugurate through east and west service 


in the Subway, instead of requiring all facili- 
ties to loop at the Pennsylvania Station. 


The routes indicated as being bus oper- 
ated and those shown as trolley coach routes 
operating on suríace streets, are shown, but 
these are subject to change, as it is impos- 
sible to anticipate the type of vehicle that 
would be used on individual routes in the 
future. Generally speaking, the ultimate rout- 
ing plan is quite similar to the immediate 
plan shown on Plate No. 18, except for the 
increased use of the City Subway after its 
enlargement, 


No attempt has been made to indicate the 
routing in the Central Business District, but 
estimates have been prepared on the possi- 
ble volume of transit vehicular traffic, which 
might use the streets in the downtown area, 
when the plan is put into operation. Plate 
No. 21 is a diagrammatic vehicular flow map 
showing, in a simplified way, the volume of 
transit vehicles operating on Broad Street, 
Washington Street, Raymond Boulevard, and 
Market Street. This drawing was prepared 
merely to indicate the effects of operations 
in the Subway on operations on surface 
streets. Extending the Subway southward 
will make it possible to eliminate a number 
of surface lines which now enter the busi- 
ness district on Broadway. Increasing the 
volume of vehicles using the northern branch 
of the Subway will make a corresponding 
decrease of surface vehicles on a number of 
downtown streets. By extending surface oper- 
ation east of the Subway, the volume of 
surface vehicles on Raymond Boulevard 
would be reduced. 


The flow map is based on the assumption 
that greater use will be made of Washington 
Street by surface vehicles, thus reducing the 
load on Broad Street. In preparing the dia- 
gram, assumed minimum headways were 
used, and, in most cases, the service on 
individual lines was materially increased 
over that now given. Using larger type vehi- 
cles would decrease the number operating 
on the City Streets. 


The more even distribution of transit vehi- 
cles on Washington Street and Broad Street 
will be beneficial to future development of 
the downtown area, as it will encourage re- 
tail business to be established on Washing- 
ton Street, rather than string out along Broad 
Street to the north and south. 


Undoubtedly, many other streets in the 
downtown area will be utilized for transit 
Toutes. No attempt has been made to indi- 
cale these streets. For example, there will 
undoubtedly be service on McCarter High- 
way, Halsey Street, and other east and west 
streets. 


Rapid Transit 
Past History 


For many years, studies have been made 
by various agencies to obtain a comprehen- 
sive system of inter and intrastate rapid 
transit in the North Jersey and New York 
metropolitan area. 


The problem was first studied by the North 
Jersey Transit Commission created by Act 
of ће New Jersey Legislature in 1922. This 
Commission made several reports contain- 
ing numerous plans for a rapid transit sys- 
tem connecting northern Jersey communities 
with New York City and also connecting 
Newark with neighboring New Jersey com- 
munities. The Commission recognized the dif- 
ficulty of dealing with interstate problems, 
and its functions were transferred to the Sub- 
urban Transit Engineering Board, composed 
of representatives of the Port of New York 
Authority and the railroads operated in New 
Jersey, Long Island and Westchester. This 
co-ordination Board made reports in 1928 
and 1930 to the North Jersey Transit Com- 
mission and terminated its activities in 193]. 
All later studies were conducted by the Port 
of New York Authority. In a report submitted 
in 1937 to the Governor and Legislature of 
the State of New Jersey, the Port Authority 
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made certain recommendations for a subur- 
ban rapid transit system for northern New 
Jersey. 


It was estimated that this plan would cost 
$187,500,000, and that it would lack sufficient 
revenue to place the system on a paying 
basis. However, it was stated that the bene- 
fits resulting from such a system would justi- 
fy some form of public subsidy. Since this 
report was made, no further steps have been 
taken toward carrying out the proposed 
plan, 


In addition to the plan for interstate rapid 
transit facilities prepared by the Northem 
New Jersey Transit Commission, studies 
were made for an intra-state system, cen- 
tered around Newark. In a report made in 
1929, the Commission stated that the New- 
ark area should be provided with additional 
rapid transit facilities, particularly north to 
Paterson, south and southwest to Elizabeth, 
Hillside, Irvington, Maplewood, and other 
communities. The report recommended that 
rapid transit facilities be extended to Pater- 
son over one of several alternate routes and 
that it should also be extended south to 
Elizabeth and southwest to Springfield, West- 
field, and other communities. The proposed 
plan contemplated a subway under Broad 
Street, extending from a point near the Lack- 
awanna Railroad to Lincoln Park, with a fu- 
ture extension to the south and southwest. 


Proposed Plan 


In considering the needs for rapid transit 
in Newark, under present conditions, consid- 
eration has been given to all of the former 
proposals made in this connection. Since 
these former proposals were made, the New- 
ark subway has been constructed, and the 
Pennsylvania Station together with the re- 
moval of the Hudson and Manhattan Term- 
inal from Park Place has been accomplished. 


While it has not been possible to under- 
take the exhaustive and engineering finan- 


cial studies necessary to developing a com- 
prehensive system of proposed rapid transit 
facilities for the Newark area, certain con- 
clusions have been reached and are pres 
ented herewith. It is recommended as a pos- 
sible ultimate plan: 


That the present subway system be ex- 
tended north to Paterson, via the bed 
of the Morris Canal and the Erie Rail- 
road, and that modem rail equipment be 
installed on this route. 


p 


That the present subway system be ex- 
tended south on Broad Street to a con- 
nection with the proposed Route 24 Free- 
way extending to the southwest and that 
rail operation be provided for in the free- 
way when constructed. 


e 


That the Hudson and Manhattan Tubes 
service be extended south along the right 
of way along the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to Elizabeth with a branch connecting the 
Newark Airport. 


a 


That express bus service be established 
on the proposed Route 100 Freeway ex- 
tending through the Newark Meadows 
to a connection with the New York tun- 
nels and that express bus service be in- 
stalled on proposed Freeway 25-A ex- 
tending through the Oranges and New- 
ark across the Passaic River to the New 
York tunnels. 


The proposed extension and transforma- 
tion of the subway system to rail operation 
will necessarily be deferred until such time 
as more detailed studies reveal the cost of 
the improvements and ways and means for 
financing them. It is recommended that some 
form of regional agency be established to 
further study this problem. This agency 
might be similar to the former North 
Jersey Transit Commission or the Port 
of New York Authority might undertake the 
assignment as part of its general planning 
program to improve transit facilities in the 
New York area. 
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Plate No. 22 shows the proposed system 
as summarized above. The plan should be 
carried out in three stages. The first stage, 
described under the Immediate Transit Plan, 
consists of converting the subway system to 
trolley coach operation with extensions into 
areas now served by street cars and buses. 
The second stage involves extension of the 
subway system as shown on Plate No. 20. 
Whether trolley coach operation should con- 
tinue on the expanded system or whether 
rail operation should be instituted at that 
time, can be determined later. 


If rail operation is installed, it will be ne- 
cessary to operate feeder lines to points on 
ihe subway system from which passenger 
would transfer to the subway. There is a 
natural reluctance on the part of the public 
to such transfers, but if properly designed 
transfer stations are installed and frequent 
service is given so that little or no time is 
wasted in waiting for a connecting vehicle, 
the reduction in running time should be a 
sufficient inducement to overcome the dis- 
advantage of transferring. 


Extension of Hudson and 
Manhattan Tube Service 


The proposed extension of the Hudson and 
Manhattan tubes to Elizabeth is in conformity 
with former plans advanced by the North 
Jersey Transit Commission. The first step in 
this program should be the construction of 
the South Street station and extension of 
present service to that point. The second 
step should be a further southward extension 
to a new station in the vicinity of Haynes 
Avenue from which it eventually would ex- 
tend to Elizabeth. 


If estimates on future use of the Airport 
are correct, there may be a need for rapid 
transit facilities leading to Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion in Newark and to New York. Such an 
extension is shown on the plan as an ultim- 
ate possibility. This proposed extension 
would have no effect on future stations along 
the main lines of the railroad. 


The proposed express bus service on Route 
100 is essential to the future of the Airport. 
Construction of this Route from the Airport 
to the Lincoln Tunnel should be pressed with 
all possible speed by the State Highway 
Department. 


== 


TRANSPORTATION - 


The Seaport and Airport are great assets 
lo Newark. The tremendous postwar expan- 
sion of air, water, rail, and highway trans- 
portation that appears inevitable, will make 
3t possible to utilize these facilities to a much 
greater extent than has been heretofore pos- 
sible. Full development of the seaport and 
airport will require great expenditures which 
makes it imperative that future management 
be of the post efficient type. 

While the seaport and airport have been 
financial responsibilities of the City of New- 
ark, their influence and benefits extend 
throughout the New York metropolitan area, 
and they are integral parts of the Port of 
New York. It is vitally important that the 
regional aspects be kept in mind in consider- 
ing the future of these facilities. 


Comprehensive planning for future im- 
provements to be made in Newark must in- 
clude all of the physical elements which 
make up the city. Plans for the seaport and 
airport must be coordinated with land use 
and highway planning as well as rail trans- 
portation, industrial development, and other 
phases of the Master Plan. 


Cities have proved unable to make sea- 
ports and airports self-sustaining. With one 
or two exceptions, none of them have been 
able to develop enough revenue to amortize 
capital costs, pay interest on the debt, and 
meet annual operating and maintenance 
costs. To date, Port Newark has cost the tax- 
payers approximately $9,600,000, while the 
Airport has been subsidized to the extent of 
$7,000,000. 

Newark needs both an airport and a sea- 
port While some public subsidy may be 
justified, the Newark taxpayer should not be 
forced to carry the full financial burden. Such 
facilities should, of course, be so planned 
and managed that they eventually will be- 
come as nearly self-supporting as possible. 

Because seaports and airports provide 
both direct and indirect benefits to the popu- 


WATER AND AIR 


lation and the business interests throughout 
the metropolitan areas in which they are 
located, and even wider sections of the State, 
it has been customary to create special pub- 
lic agencies to acquire, build, and operate 
such facilities. This is particularly true of 
seaports. For instance, extensive public port 
facilities in both Boston and San Francisco 
are owned and operated respectively by the 
States of Massachusetts and California, al- 
though, there are numerous privately owned 
and operated facilities also. 

While many cities have developed muni- 
cipally owned and operated airports, there 
is a growing tendency to create metropolitan 
airport authorities, and in certain instances, 
such as Boston, the State is now building, 
and will operate, the airport. 

Newark's endeavor to create a great sea- 
port and airport has been highly commend- 
able and forward looking. However, those 
operations have resulted in the creation cf 
a great debt and a substantial increase in 
taxes. Seaport bonds aggregating more than 
$10,000,000 and Airport bonds aggregating 
more than $7,500,000 have been issued to 
date. While it is true that the financial situa- 
tion has been aggravated by government 
occupation of the port for a substantial time 
during its life, and by the sustained period 
of national depression in the thirties, never- 
theless, under the most favorable conditions 
that might be anticipated, it is not believed 
that the City could avoid long periods of 
substantial annual deficits. The financial dif- 
ficulties have been further aggravated and 
the port has not been developed to its capa- 
city because of the obstacles to good port 
management that are inherent under city de- 
partment administration. To realize the best 
results from the seaport and airport develop- 
ments, it is essential that they be placed 
under an independent agency which would 
employ the same sort of aggressive manage- 
ment practices as would be expected of a 
good business concern. 
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Looking to the future, there is no question 
but that there is much need for a great sea- 
port and airport at the location which New- 
ark has developed for these two facilities. 
Since the location and the traffic of both the 
seaport and the airport are so completely 
integrated with the remainder of the New 
York metropolitan area, it is unwise for New- 
ark to attempt to further develop these faci- 
lities by itself. Their greatest usefulness and 
the maximum volume of traffic to be expect- 
ed will be attained only through co-ordina- 
tion with other facilities in the New York 
metropolitan area. Only in this way will the 
seaport and airport reach their maximum 
usefulness and their greatest and most logi- 
cal volume of traffic. 


Newark is now carrying a substantial debt 
on both seaport and airport, and it will be 
many years before this debt can be liquid- 
ated. It now represents about 2% points in 
the tax rate for the seaport and about 5 


complish the desired objective for it could 
not bring about the necessary closest integra- 
tion with the various forms of transportation 
in the New York metropolitan area. Further- 
more, even though it might accomplish more 
efficient and effective administrative policies 
and practices, the cost would still have to 
be borne by the Newark taxpayers. 


In considering the possibilities of a metro- 
politan or state authority, we find already a 
well established agency specifically created 
for these particular functions in the Port of 
New York Authority, established by the 
States of New Jersey and New York and 
whose membership is equally divided be- 
tween the two States. This agency is partic- 
ularly well constituted to handle facilities of 
this type and has a large staff with long 
experience in all forms of transportation in 
the New York metropolitan area. If a new 
local port commission were created, it would 
take many x to create a staff of equal 
and the over- 


points for the airport. New and 
facilities are needed in the immediate future 
which are estimated to cost approximately 
4 million dollars for the seaport and appro- 
ximately 12 million dollars for the airport. 
Before completing the ultimate development, 
an additional estimated 22 million dollars 
will be required for the seaport and 8 mil- 
lion for the airport. Newark taxpayers should 
not be called upon to carry this additional 
load. While estimates of future revenues and 
costs indicate both facilities might conceiva- 
bly become self-supporting by 1960, these 
estimates may prove overoptimistic, partic 
ularly if there is not the most efficient ad- 
ministration and full co-ordination with faci- 
lities of the Port of New York. 


In seeking some new and higher level of 
government to take over the operations of 
the seaport and airport, consideration might 
be given to either a new local port commis- 
sion, a metropolitan district authority, or a 
state authority. Consideration should also be 
given to the possibility of private ownership 
or operation. 


А local port commission would not ac- 


head expense oda amount to a substan- 
tial sum annually. The Port of New York 
Authority, at present, has very large financi- 
al resources because of its exceptionally 
fine credit rating and issues bonds at ver 
low interest rates. Bonds recently issued by 
that agency carry an interest rate of less 
than 2 per cent and are tax exempt. 

In view of the recommendation for the 
operation of the seaport and airport by a 
higher authority, the re-establishment of an 
industrial commission would be needless and 
a duplication of function. 


To obtain full development of the Port, it 
may be necessary to expand into Union 
County; such an extension would be much 
simpler under Port Authority or State man- 
agement than under a local agency. 

It would be illogical to create a new metro- 
politan or state agency, for this would be in 
duplication of the functions of the Port of 
New York Authority. 

Sale or lease to the Authority on terms 
acceptable to the City will result in the de- 
velopment of maximum utilization of the sea- 
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port and airport with minimum cost for over- 
head expenses and management and with 
maximum return to the City of Newark. The 
indirect benefits would still come to the City 
without the necessity for financing by the 
taxpayers. Certainly, no other agency is in 
as favorable a position to receive maximum 
returns from the seaport and the airport. 


Newark taxpayers would be relieved of 
the large additional capital expenditures 
which must soon be made at both the air- 
port and the seaport. Through maximum ef- 
ficiency in operation and full co-ordination 
with the transportation facilities of the New 
York region, there should be a possibility 


of some financial return to the City of New- 
ark to meet the present carrying charges on 
the outstanding 


In the event that a reasonable agreement 
cannot be reached with the Port of New 
York Authority, it is recommended that some 
form of port agency be created, having both 
State and local representation and with both 
State and local financial support. 


Plate No. 23 shows the relationship of Port 
Newark to the Harbor Facilities of the Port 
of New York. Plate No. 24 shows the exist 
ing development of Newark Airport and the 
Seaport. 
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Adequate facilities for the transportation 
of persons and goods are vital to any city — 
particularly a community such as Newark, 
whose industrial development is so depend- 
ent upon freedom of movement of finished 
products and raw material. 

It was no accident that caused Newark 
to become such an important manufacturing 
center. Rather — it was a combination of 
favorable factors, chief among which were 
its unsurpassed railroads, its seaport, and 
its airport. No other city in the country pos- 
sesses such an excellent and integrated 
transportation system. 

In recent years, the rapid development of 
the motor vehicle and of paved highways 
has resulted in greatly increased use of 
trucks and buses as transportation media. 
The intensified use of city streets by such 
large and relatively slow vehicles has cre- 
ated serious problems of congestion, result- 
ing in the delay of delivery of goods and 
transportation of people. While passenger 
bus terminals have generally been unified, 
there are a great many truck terminals scat. 
tered throughout the City, of varying sizes 
and capacity. 

The integration of rail facilities, such as 
tracks and passenger and freight terminals 
with the physical structure of the City often 
results in conflicts and mutual interference 
between the function carried on between rail- 
toads and the business of developing a city. 

The situation in Newark is further complic- 
ated by the fact that Newark is the center 


RAIL AND TRUCK 


of the North Jersey Metropolitan Area and 
is closly allied to the great Port of New York. 

Planning of transportation on the local 
level will be ineffective unless it is closely 
tied in with the planning of the entire metro- 
politan area. 

The logical agency for developing and 
implementing rail and truck unification plans 
is the Port of New York Authority. This 
agency has devoted many years to study- 
ing the problem, and has an intimate know- 
ledge of the conditions in the Newark area. 
As their work progresses there should be a 
close working arrangement maintained be- 
tween the Central Planning Board and the 
Authority, such as has been in effect in 
the past. 

In the six-mile area centering on the front 
of River Street in Newark, there were in 1932, 
thirty-five stations for less-than-carload 
freight and twenty-nine other shipping and 
receiving points — or a total of sixty-four 
stations. Of these facilities twenty-three were 
located in Newark. 

In 1945, despite efforts made by the Port 
of New York Authority to effect the joint 
use of some of these numerous freight sta- 
tions, the total remained the same, although 
there has been some change in the volume 
of traffic handled by individual stations. 

“Volume of freight handled” statistics re- 
cently prepared by the Port of New York 
Authority show the changes which have 
taken place in the freight tonnage handled 
annually in the Newark Area, 


1932 Inbound ...... T 1945 Inbound ................... 152417 Tons 
1932 Outbound ................... 125,172 Tons 1945 Outbound 240,569 Tons 
1932 Total ........................ 230,876 Tons 1945 Тою! /...................... 392,986 Tons 
Carload t — Tons. 
1932 Inbound .... — 3,996,960 Tons 1945 Inbound — 8,526,817 Tons 
1932 Outbound -- 一 一 -一 1,053,132 Tons 1945 Outbound ............... 3,586,272 Tons 
1932 Total ..... 5,050,092 Tons 1945 Total 12,113,089 Tons 
All Freight — Tons 
1932 Inbound ......... 4,102,464 Tons 1945 Inbound -一 -一 一 -一 8,679,234 Tons 


1932 Outbound mumm 1,178,304 Tons 
1932 Total ......... mm 5,280,768 Tons 


1945 Outbound ................ 3,826,841 Tons 
1945 Total ....................... 12,506,075 Tons 
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Statistics were also compiled for interven- 
ing years between 1932 and 1945. These 
indicate the tremendous growth of freight 
movements in and out of the Newark area, 
resulting from the intense industrial activity 
during the war period. 


In 1939, just before the War, there were 
7,868,942 tons of freight in and out of the 
Newark area. At the peak of the war activity, 
in 1944, this figure had almost doubled and 
totaled 14,349,888 tons of in-bound and out- 
bound freight. The slacking off of war pro- 
duction between 1944 and 1945 was reflected. 
in the decrease of approximately two mil- 
lion tons between 1944 and 1945. 


The 1932 survey of the Port of New York 
Authority was io determine the tonnage 
cleared in the Newark area by each freight 
handling facility operated by the railroads. 
From the figures, it was possible to determine 
the feasibility of combining certain of these 
facilities in order to achieve greater economy 
of operation, both to the railroad and to the 
shipper. The 1932 studies indicated that sev- 


of Newark. It is recommended that the City 
cooperate with the Port of New York Au- 
thority in vigorously pursuing this objective. 


The increase in motor truck traffic and its 
subsequent effect on the overall transporta- 
tion picture in the Newark Area has a vital 
bearing on the future of the railroad freight 
facilities. 


During the intense industrial activity which 
took place during the War, and immediately 
thereafter, the railroads continued to handle 
a large proportion of the freight movements. 
In the light of conditions in the postwar 
period, when industrial activity presumably 
will become less intense, it is entirely pos- 
sible that the railroads will find it in their 
own interest to close some of their less im- 
portant terminals. 


The 1932 study by the Port of New York 
Authority led to the conclusion that it would 
be feasible to close certain stations and en- 
large the facilities of others, to give both car- 


eral freight stations should be 
but, because of various circumstances, none 
of the recommendations have been carried 
out, and little progress has been made to- 
ward unification. The recent studies show 
what has occurred during the intervening 
years since 1932, from the standpoint of 
freight handled and also the changes in 
operating conditions at the various terminals 
which have occurred since 1932. 


While some of the stations have become 
less important in the transportation network, 
cther facilities have increased their capaci- 
ties. None of the stations or terminals have 
been completely abandoned, however. 


Erea T world be. odraniagevas. io 
Newark if some of the numerous 
freight stations could be. ші тент 
tions where traffic to and from the terminal 
would best serve the shipper and at the 
same time reduce congestion on the streets 


load and less-th: load service. The more 
recent check made by the Authority seems 
to confirm the desirability of continuing ef- 
forts toward unification. As an example — 
the Pennsylvania Railroad River Street Ter- 
minal in Newark causes a conflict in traffic 
in the vicinity of the Pennsylvania Station, 
and its location near the heart of the City is 
not conducive to improving the appearance 
of that part of Newark. While, in recent 
years, business has materially increased at 
this terminal, the possibility of combining this 
station with others should be further ex- 
plored. Likewise, the Broad Street facilities 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey are 
located near the heart of the commercial 
district and as long as it remains it offers 
obstacles toward the further development of 
that section of the City. 


There are other facilities which also should 
be combined to the advantage of the rail- 
road, the shipper, and the City of Newark. 
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Truck Transportation 


As stated previously, there has been a 
tremendous increase in freight transportation 
by truck in the Newark area since 1932. At 
the present time, twice as much mixed mer- 
chandise freight is moving by highway as 
is moved by rail. The cost of handling freight 
in the northern New Jersey area is higher 
tham in other sections of the country, result- 
ing in increased cost to the shipper. This in- 
creased cost is greater in connection with 
mixed package freight, which requires as- 
sembly or sorting at terminal platforms and 
special pick up and delivery service at the 
terminal and store door. These facts lead to 
the conclusion that it would be advantage- 
ous to effect a unification of such terminals 
in the Newark area. 


On April 20, 1945, the Port of New York 
Authority submitted a report on union motor 
truck terminals for northern New Jersey. This 
report, based on a careful survey of costs 
of shipping and receiving freight in the New- 
ark area, concluded that a union motor 
truck terminal should be constructed. While 
the survey covered all of northern New Jer- 
sey, it was found that out of a total of 5,000 
tons distributed daily by truck, in less than 
truckload lots, more than one-half, or 2,550 
tons, was distributed in Essex and Union 
Counties. The report concluded, therefore, 
that the terminal should be located in the 
Newark area. 


Having determined that such a terminal 
was necessary, and could be justified on 
the basis of tonnage expected to be handled, 
the report concluded that the first undertak- 
ing of this nature should be in Newark with 
a subsequent terminal to be established in 
Hudson County. 


In selecting a specific location for the pro- 
posed union truck terminal, the Port of New 
York Authority asked the co-operation of the 
Central Planning Board and tentative sites 
were submitted for consideration. It was 
generally agreed that the terminal should be 


located reasonably close to Route 25 in the 
easterly part of Newark and that it should 
contain at least twenty acres to provide for 
the initial establishment of a freight platform 
for motor truck freight only, having a capa- 
city of 2,000 tons a day, and that a second 
freight platform of a similar capacity would 
be established later to hamdle rail, water, 
air, and steamship pier freight. 


A definite site was selected, lying along 
Delancey Street, east of Stockton Street, in 
Newark. After public hearings and after a 
favorable report by the Planning Board, de- 
finite steps were taken by the Port Author- 
ity to acquire this property. Construction of 
the building at an estimated cost of two and 
a half million dollars has recently begun. 


Advantages to the City of such unifica- 
tion are readily apparent. It will not only 
reduce the cost of handling package freight, 
but will also relieve the congestion on the 
streets in Newark by consolidating much 
of this traffic at one easily accessible place. 


While there will always be a need for 
other truck terminals, the construction of the 
Port Authority's facility will be a great step 
forward, and it is hoped that additional uni- 
fication steps can be taken in the future to 
further simplify the freight movement by 
trucks, throughout the area. 


Grade Separations 


Because of the fact that all main line rail- 
roads in Newark are either depressed or 
elevated, no serious grade crossing problem 
exists. There are a number of grade 
crossings on branch lines, but because 
of the infrequency of service and the rela- 
tively light traffic over these crossings, vehi- 
cular delay is not serious and there have 
been few accidents in the past. 


The only crossing that merits serious con- 
sideration for immediate separation is that 
of Mt. Prospect Avenue and the Greenwood 
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Lake Branch of the Erie Railroad in North 
Newark. This crossing has four tracks and 
is protected by a manually operated gate 
«md watchman. The street is one of the most 
important major thoroughfares in the City 
and carries a heavy volume of traffic. It is 
also used by several existing and proposed 
transit lines. The following factors favor 
grade separation: 


l. The street grade could be easily adjusted 
to provide an underpass under the rail- 
road, 
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Width of the street is sufficient to permit 
the construction of an underpass without 
matemal property damage. 


3. The grade of the Railroad at Mt. Pros- 
pect Avenue is such that it could be 
raised and the depth of subway de- 
creased. 


4. It probably would be possible to reduce 


the number of tracks from four to two. 


5. The elimination of the existing expensive. 
form of crossing protection would justify 
substantial expenditure by the Railroad. 


Summer Avenue, lying east of Mt. Pros- 
pect Avenue, also crosses the Erie at grade. 
This street extends into Belleville but ends 
at William Street and does not carry as 
much intercity traffic as Mt. Prospect Ave. 


The present manual gate protection should 
suffice in the future in view of the fact that 
a grade separation at that point would be 
quite expensive, because of the six tracks 
crossing the street and the substantial pro- 
perty damage that would result from the im- 
provement. 


While this separation may be needed in 
the future, it is not recommended for immedi- 
ate consideration. 
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SCHOOLS AND RECREATION 


Within the past decade or so, there has 
been a national trend toward shortening the 
number of hours worked weekly by the aver- 
age Americon, thus giving him more leisure 
time than he ever enjoyed before. Most 
schools still operate on the fiveday week 
and nine month year, and the school child 
has much free time outside of school hours. 

of the ity's 

in providing facilities to be used for recrea- 
tional purposes, both by children and adults 
during their leisure time, is now general 
throughout the country. Problems of juvenile 
deliquency arising out of the war, the in- 
creasing traffic hazards on city streets, and 
the growing realization that lack of public 
open spaces is one cause of urbam blight, 
places the subject of public recreation very 
much in the forefront at the present time. 
There is little disagreement with the thesis 
that playgrounds, parks, and community 
centers are as necessary to the community's 
well-being as schools, hospitals, or other 
public services. 


Newark is an old city with a high popula- 
tion density. It contains little vacant land ex- 
cept that located in the industrial meadows. 
Many of its congested areas contain only 
a meagre amount of public open space and 

5 yards, are small, children are virtually 
EE into the streets to find a place to play 
near their homes. Fortunately, the Essex 
County Park Commission has developed a 
splendid system of large parks and neigh- 
borhood parks both in Newark and other 
parts of Essex County. The greatest need is 
for neighborhood playgrounds and commun- 
ity centers. 

Newark long has recognized the close re- 
lationship between education and recreation, 
and its co-ordinated system of schools and 
supervised playgrounds is widely and favor- 
ably known. It is considered the most eco- 
nomical method of providing recreation. In 
modem city planning, the school is recog- 
nized as the logical center of community 


life — a place where a wide variety of ac- 
tivities should be carried on and participated 
in by all residents of the neighborhood. The 
proper location of these facilities is highly 
important, and they must be co-ordinated 
with plans for major streets, transportation, 
and zoning. 

The necessity for re-building and rehabili- 
tating large areas of obsolete property in 
Newark has previously been emphasized. 
The development of adequate public recrea- 
tion facilities as an integral part in such a 
program is essential. 


Proposed System of Elementary 
Schools and Playgrounds 

Plate No. 26 shows the proposed system 
of elementary schools and playgrounds. Cir- 
cle of one-half mile radius are drawn around 
each of the proposed school locations and 
ihe boundaries of the neighborhoods the 
Schools are intended to serve are indicated. 
Industrial and Commercial areas have been 
excluded from the proposed system of neigh- 
borhoods. 

The plan has been designed to provide an 
elementary school and playground for each 
residentia] area of the city and it has been. 
coordinated with plans for redeveloping 
and renovating the blighted areas of New- 
ark. The ie system is also based on 


Practically cll of the Newark pr ос. 
сиру sites that are much smaller tham the 
minimum standards generally acceptad by 
school and recreational authorities. Most ot 
the schools were built before there was a full 
recognition of the close relationship existing 
between education and recreation, and their 
enlargement will be expensive. 

The proposed system is essentially a re- 
arrangement of existing schools as there is 
no undeveloped territory in the city where 
new population growth will require an ex- 
panded school system. Almost all present 
school sites are too small to provide ade- 
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Plate No. 26 


quate playgrounds, and where the school is 
properly located to serve the future needs of 
the community, site enlargement is recom- 
mended. No specific property to be acquired 
is shown on the plan but in general, the 
entire block in which the school is located, 
should be acquired unless the presence of 
very expensive property makes the cost pro- 
hibitive or other plans for the area makes a 
different arrangement desirable. Even if 
school sites were expanded to include the 
entire block, the area would still be less 
than the minimum standard of five acres, but 
conditions in Newark preclude general ad- 
herence to the standard. 


The proposed elementary school system 
is based on the gradual transformation of 
the educational plant to one in which there 
would be elementary schools teaching kin- 
dergarten to the sixth grade inclusive, junior 
high schools containing grades 7 to 9 in- 
clusive, and senior high schools teaching the 
10th, 11th, and 12th grades. The present sys- 
tem is partially on this basis and lends itself 
well to complete transformation to the 6-3-3 
system over a period of years. (See Table 
15 for data pertaining to Present Elementary 
School Systems). 


The proposed system is designed to eli- 
minate as much overlapping of service 
areas as possible, to eliminate obsolete struc- 
tures, and to make the school and play- 
ground a real center for community activities 
in every neighborhood. Table 16 shows pres- 
ent and estimated future school enrollment. 


The present system is composed of 49 ele- 
mentary schools and one junior high school 
or a total of 50 elementary and junior high 
schools. The proposed system will contain 
40 elementary schools, two of which will 
contain junior high school facilities, 11 junior 
high schools, and 2 occupational schools, a 
total of 53. 


Of the present 40 elementary schools, 26 
will be retained at their present location with 
enlarged sites; two will remain at their pres- 


ent location but will serve as combined 
junior high schools and elementary schools 
with enlarged sites; seven will be converted 
to junior high schools; nine will be rebuilt 
either at the present site or on a new one 
when the area which they serve is rede- 
veloped, and five will be abandoned. The 
new system will require four new schools in 
addition to the ones to be rebuilt in con- 
nection with redevelopment, A summary of 
the recommended system follows: 


A. Elementary Schools to remain as per- 
manent part of school system with en- 
larged sites: 

1. Hawkins Street 

Ann Street 

Lafayette Street 

Oliver Street 

Ridge Street 

Summer Avenue 

Franklin Street 

Abington Avenue 


Gono 


First Avenue 

10. Sussex Avenue 

11. South Eight Street 
12. Alexander Street 
13. Lincoln 

14. Fifteenth Avenue 
15. Fourteenth Avenue 
16. Newton Street 

17. Eighteenth Avenue 
18. Avon Avenue 

19. Madison Avenue 
20. Bragaw Avenue 
21. Hawthome Avenue 
22. Maple Avenue 

23. Peshine Avenue 
24. Miller Street 

25. Charlton Street 

26. Speedway 
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TABLE 15 
Present Elementary School Data 


Name of School Year Size Estimated 19441945 Peak Housed ot ‘Areas in 
Built Addition — Sie Capacity Enrollment ot Present Playgrounds 54. Ft 
Abington Avenue 1900 3 Е 1875 1393 2,046 ка D 
Alexander Street 1885 з 118 1240 1325 1 Ke D 11354 
Ann Street 1891 3 234 1850 Yan 2253 Ke D 300 
1905 3 127 1125 1235 1853 Kê D 34,100 
1800 2 1 1505 KB B 35460 
1928 2; 1 1250 1205 1526 Ke м = 
1868 2 1 1.060 548 1857 КЕБ 1 © 17852 
1883 3 К 975 757 1240 23 с 16016 
1871 2 1100 924 11384 23 А 18.376 
1930 - 2. 1100 m 8 A 65500 
1895 3 1800 1319 1490 8 А 19735 
1902 - 250 216 3 Bi mi 
1871 3 В 1250 1018 1080 
1871 4 8 1100 979 1852 B 
1895 3 2 1400 1210 1965 м 
1928 2 108 700 70 1013 5 
1906 1 1.12 1,000 785 1466 2 B 
1889 4 104 1,350 1116 2137 + С 
1894 2 1 1150 956 1573 1 E 
1878 2 1 1000 943 1490 4 - 
1897 3 1 1050 49 139 «KS & 8 E 
1931 E 2 1300 548 849 x A 
1803 z 1 1,550 1270 2.534 KA A 
1908 1 M 0 629 1428 KA D 
1899 4 1 1,350 1,050 2680 — X889 n 
1904 3 1 591 1268 H 
1926 3 1 1200 1471 1712 D 
1880 Н 1 1.340 1319 5 р 
1886 1 A 840 738 1040 c 
1851 5 E 1450 1222 1770 A 
1871 4 14 360 1183 2j 2 А 
1869 3 С; 1975 979 1 B 
1811 1 12: 1300 1293 1947 А 
1911 - 13 50 566 E 
1887 2 18 1.725 857 1,947 1 в 
1894 1 4 100 378 486 3 
1900 1 3 800. 572 1097 É 
1873 2 1,100 1,053 1383 8 B 
1811 1 1 1275 1114 1803 1 š 
1870 3 900 791 1055 8 5 
1917 Б 1 325 197 443 c 
882 2 1.000 896 1018 с 
1903 + 320 297 424 1 
1900 i 750 746 099 5 
Tm 1892 1 à 725 608 1290 1 c 
Waverly Avenue — — 1891 1 700 600 819 T D 
Webster St 1911 1 t 00 777 724 А 
Wilson Avenue — 1881 4 12 1,325 797 2298 к. А 


TABLE 16 


Present and Estii J Future Popul and School Enroll 
Total Total Enrollment Percent Percent Percent 
Newark Enrollment Total Enroll Еш. K6 to Enr, 7.89 Enr, 10-11-12 
Year w xs таз 101112 — to Total Pop, Total Enr. to Total Enr. to Total Enr. 
1920 414524 77011 60,591 12513 3,907 186 78.5 16.3 52 
1925 428,000 80,937 61,149 14263 5,525 18.9 75.6 17.6 6.8 
1980 442,337 81,300 58,206 16,393 6,701 184 71.7 20.5 8.2 
1985 435,800 79235 48,346 19655 11,234 18.2 61.0 24.8 14.2 
1940 429760 70,002 39,086 18,206 12,710 16.3 55.7 26.1 18.2 
1945 430,000 58,615 33,789 15,230 9,587 13.6 577 260 163 
1950 444,000(Ев0 57,800(Ев0 34,600(Es0 14,500 (Es) 8,700Est) 13.0(Es)) 60.0(Est) 25.0(Ев) 15.0 (Est) 
1955  451,000(Est 60,800 (Ев) 36,500(Est) 15,200(Ев0 9,100(Ев0  13.5(Est) 60.0(Est) — 25.0(Est) 15.0 (Est) 
1960 458,000 (Est 64,200 (Es) 38,600 (Est) 16,000(Ев0 9,600(Е80 14.0 (Est) 60.0 (Est) | 25.0(Est) 15.0 (Est) 
1965 465,000(Е=)  67,500(Es) 40,500(Est) 16,900(Ез) 10,100(Es 145s) — 60.0(Es)  25.0(Est) 15.0(Е80 
1970 472,000(Ев0 70,800 Es) 42,450(Est)  17,835(Est) 10,515(Est) 15.0(Ев0 60.0(Est) 25.0 Est) 15.0 Est) 


(1) Exclusive of Sperial Classes. 
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Plate No, 28 


в. Elementary Schools to be converted to 
Junior High Schools with enlarged sites: 


Wilson Avenue 

Elliott Street 

Webster Street 

Robert Treat 

South Seventeenth Street 
Chancellor Avenue 
Bergen Street 


мәғеов- 


С. Elementary Schools to be used as com- 
bined Junior High Schools and Element- 
ary Schools: 


1. Ivy Street 
2. Garfield 


D. Elementary Schools to be rebuilt on 
present or new sites when area is re- 
developed: 


l. South Street 

2. Summer Place 

3. McKinley (7th) 

4. McKinley (8th) 

5. Central Avenue 
6. Warren Street 

7. Monmouth Street 
8. Morton Street 

9. Burnett Street 


Present and Proposed Junior and 


Senior High Schools 
Junior High Schools 


Plate No. 29 shows the present and pro- 
posed Junior and Senior High Schools and 
playfields. Circles around the schools are 
drawn with a one-mile radius to indicate the 
adequacy of the service now given by these 
schools. At the present time, there is only 
one school devoted entirely to Junior High 
School purposes. This is Cleveland, located 
at Bergen street and 11th Avenue. 


The proposed Junior High School system is 
to be composed principally of Elementary 
Schools which are to be converted to Junior 
High School use. These schools include Chan- 
cellor Ave., Bergen Street, South 17th Street, 
Montgomery Street, Robert Treat, Elliott 
Street, Webster Street and Wilson Avenue. 
It is proposed to use two of the existing Ele- 
mentary Schools for combined elementary 
and junior high purposes. These are Ivy 
Street and Garfield. In view of the expected 
enrollment in the Junior High School system 
after it has been fully established, it will be 
necessary eventually, to erect a new Junior 
High School on the east side in the vicinity 

of Park and another one in 


E. y Schools to be 
1. Roseville 
2. Camden 
3. South Tenth Street 
4. Waverly Avenue 
5. Coes Place 


F. New Schools: 
Four (including Dayton Street 
Plates No. 27 and 28 show respectively, 


plans for the Proposed Dayton Street School 
and enlargement of Bragaw Avenue School. 


the northwest part of the city in the vicinity 
of Orange Street and Roseville Avenue. 


Inasmuch as all of the existing elementary 
Schools and the present Cleveland Junior 
High School, which will form the junior high 
school system, occupy small sites, it will be 
necessary to enlarge the areas to provide 
sufficient space for playfields. While it is not 
practical to approach the generally accepted 
minimum size of playfields in Newark, gen- 
erally speaking, the entire block in which 
the school is located should be acquired and 
developed for school and playfield use. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the schools comprising the 
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junior high school system, together with es- 
timated future enrollment: 


Chancellor Avenue 1510 


Bergen Street 1490 
South 17th Street. 1295 
Cleveland 1515 
Montgomery Street , _ 1050 
Robert Treat 1735 
Ivy Street 1130 
Garfield 1050 
Elliott Street 1565 
Webster Street 1240 
Wilson Avenue 1480 
New East Side 1530 
New Northwest 910 


It is recommended that all of the above 
schools provide additional playfleld areas 
adjacent to the building except in the case 
of South 17th Street which is directly across 
from West Side Park, and Chancellor, which 
now has a large playfield adjacent to the 
school. 


The proposed junior high school system 
will give excellent service to all parts of the 
City and with relatively little duplication ot 
service area. The playfields thus provided, 
will supplement the elementary school play- 
grounds and will give much needed addi- 
tional open spaces within the residential 
areas. 


The Board of Educatlon has proposed the 
construction of four new occupational 
schools, two for boys and two for girls, in 
widely separated localities through the City. 
These schools are designed to provide train- 
ing on a junior and senior high school level 
for slow students, or students who are not 
adaptable to the regular high school work, 
but who can be trained for certain unskilled 
or semi-skilled jobs in industry. 


Inasmuch as a new junior high school 
program is being developed for the City, it 
would be more desirable either to incorpor- 

the occupational program in the regular 
junior high schools, or to establish the new 


occupational schools adjacent to the new 
junior high schools in order to make joint 
use of playgrounds and other facilities such 
as gymnasiums, cafeteries, auditoriums, and 
the like. Under this plan, two occupational 
schools would be built, one in the Ironbound 
and the other in the Roseville section. 


As shown on Table 16, it will be necessary 
to accommodate 17,835 students in the future 
junior high school system. This is an increase 
of approximately 2,500 over the enrollment 
in grades 7-9 in 1945. By removing the eighth 
grade students from many of the elementary 
schools, the capacity of those buildings will 
be somewhat increased. There were in 1944- 
45, approximately 9,800 students in the 10th, 
11th, and 12th or Senior High School grades. 
On April 30, 1946, this number had decreas- 
ed to 9257. The present enrollment is ma- 
terially lower than between 1935-1940, but 
it is anticipated that the future senior high 
school enrollment will show an increase over 
present figures. (See Table 16). 


Senior High Schools 


are at present seven senior high 
schools, three of which have annexes. The 
senior high schools are well distributed geo- 
graphically; the only area of the City that 
is not relatively close to a senior high school, 
being the Vailsburg section in the western 
part of the City. 


Overcrowded conditions are prevalent in 
most of the high schools as evidenced by the 
necessity ; for using annexes and double 
shifts. It is estimated that there is at pres- 
ent, an overload of 457 pupils representing 
the difference between the effective capacity 
of the school buildings and present enroll- 
ment. It is also estimated that there will be 
approximately 500 pupils displaced by 
changes in buildings made under the Board 
ot education's modernization program now 
going forward and that 537 pupils now ас- 
commodated in Arts High, need new fa- 
cilities. 
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Alter the school system has been con- 
verted to the K-6-3-3 system, the senior high 
schools will be relieved of some of their 
present burden, but overcrowded conditions 
will still exist, especially if the anticipated 
increase in enrollment takes place. In 1944- 
45, the present high schools had a total en- 
rollment of 12,867 of which 9,587 were in 
grades 10-12. In view of this situation, it will 
be necessary to construct one new senior 
high school in the near future. As overcrowd- 
ing is not prevalent in West Side and Wee- 
quahic High Schools, a location somewhere 
in the southwestern part of the City will be 
needed. By construction of the new high 
school, it should be possible to eliminate the 
present annexes. This will result in obvious 
economies in operation and administration. 


With the exception ot Weequahic and 
West Side High Schools, all of the others oc- 
cupy inadequate sites. Barringer, located di- 
rectly across the street from Branch Brook 
Park is badly in need of major reconstruc- 
tion and increased playfield facilities. When 
a new school is built to replace the present 
Barringer, it is recommended that negotia- 
tions be entered into with the Essex County 
Park Commission to make a site within 
Branch Brook Park available for the new 
building near the present location. Consider- 
ation should be given to closing and rear- 
ranging certain streets in the vicinity of the 
present and proposed locations. South Side 
High School is very badly in need of addi- 
tional playfield space and it is recommended 
that the area of the school site be increased 
by acquiring the remainder of the block in 
which it is located as well as the property 
fronting on the south side of Milford Avenue 
between West Bigelow and West Alpine 
Streets and closing Milford Avenue between 
ihe present school and proposed addition. 
Similarly, it is recommended that the site 
area of East Side be increased by acquir- 
ing adjacent property to the north. Because 
of the proposed location of Central High and 
Arts High Schools in Newark, enlargement 
oł these sites is impractical and play acti- 


vities for the students of these two schools 
must be conducted in other locations. 


The proposed system of junior and senior 
high school playfields is supplemented by 
playfields now existing in public parks. 


Present and Proposed System of 
Large Parks and Neighborhood 
Parks 


Plate No. 30 shows the present and pro- 
posed large park and neighborhood park 
system for Newark. Because of tho farsighted 
planning in the early days of the Essex 
County Park Commission, Newark now pos- 
sesses a number of large parks which are 
surpassed by few cities in the country. In ad- 
dition to Weequahic Park and Branch Brook 
Park, the Essex County Park Commission has 
also developed several smaller areas which 
serve the neighborhoods in which they are 
located. These include Ivy Hill Park, Vails- 
burg Park, West Side Park, River Bank Park, 
and Independence Park. These facilities are 
well distributed throughout the City and 
when supplemented by the proposed system 
of elementary school playgrounds and junior 
and senior high school playfields, the City 
will have a well balanced recreational sys- 
tem, serving all neighborhoods and furnish- 
ing facilities for the use of all citizens, both 
young and old. 


Based on the generally accepted standard 
of one acre of park to every 100 persons of 
population, Newark is quite far down the 
list in comparison with other cities in the 
country. However, the two large reservations 
in the Essex County Park system are availa- 
ble for use by Newark citizens and even 
though they are not located in the City of 
Newark, they are actually a part of the City's 
park system. Because of the fact that very 
little vacant land is available with the cor- 
porate limits of the City, it is impractical to 
attempt to acquire additional large parks 
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and neighborhood parks. The primary need 
is for more and large supervised children's 
playgrounds and playfields. 


A study has been made of the possibility 
of developing the Passaic River waterfront 
for park purposes and two specific recom- 
mendations are made. These are: 


That the property lying between the Mc- 
Carter Highway and the Passaic River, 
extending from a point near Verona Ave- 
nue to a point near Chester Avenue, bo 
acquired by the Essex County Park Com- 
mission and used for boating facilities. 
This is a narrow strip of land which 
should be protected against obnoxious 
uses which might be established along 
the river in this part of the city and there 
are now several boat clubs operating in 
this vicinity. 


That the strip of land between Raymond 
Boulevard and the Passaic River extend- 
ing eastward from the Jackson Street 
Bridge to the new Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Public Housing Project at Chapel Street 
be developed by the Essex County Park 
Commission as а riverfront park. The 
City now owns part of this property 
which should be conveyed to the Park 


p 


provements described above are located near 
the extremities of the City and along main 
entrance highways and will do much to en- 
hance the appearance of these entries to the 
centra] part of the City. 


Parkways 


Many cities have developed parkway sys- 
tems in connection with their large parks and 
recreational areas. Kansas City, Minneapo- 
lis, and Louisville are examples of communi- 
ties which connected their park system with 
pleasure drives, from which commercial traf- 
fic is excluded. Inasmuch as Newark is the 
center of a metropolitan area, the develop- 
ment of such facilities is ће responsibility 
of the State or County Park Commission. The 
1916 City Plan recommended the extension 
of Branch Brook Park to the north and the 
development of the Second River valley as 
a boulevard, extending to the Passaic river- 
front and thence along the riverfront to a 
point near Mt. Pleasant Cemetery. A part of 
this plan was carried out, mainly, the exton- 
sion of Branch Brook Park and its improve- 
ment to and including part of Belleville and 
the development of a park drive along the 
Second River to a point near the Passaic 
River. „ the riverfront park was 


ion. As part of this i , 
is also recommended that Raymond 
Boulevard be made a duallane boule- 
vard from Lockwood Street to a point 
west of the Jackson Street Bridge. (Seo 
Plate No. 16). This part of the improve- 
ment is the responsibility of Newark. The 
only difference between the area shown 
for park development on Plate No. 30 and 
the improvements described in the Major 
Street Plan is that an additional area ad- 
joining the Roosevelt Public Housing Pro- 
ject be made a part of this park. 


It will be highly desirable if the City or 
Essex County Park Commission could ac- 
quire all of the property along the Passaic 
River and develop it for public recreational 
uses. In view of the intensive industrial de- 
velopment, however, it is not financially 
feasible to accomplish this aim. The two im- 


not developed and the area recommended 
for acquisition is now unavailable because 
it is extensively builtup with industrial 
plants. The suggested acquisition of the nar- 
row strip along McCarter Highway made 
previously in this chapter represents about 
all that can be done to salvage the original 
proposals. 


The only parkway in Newark is that sec- 
tion of Oraton Parkway under the jurisdiction 
of the Essex County Park Commission, and 
there is little or no opportunity left to pro- 
vide such facilities in the City. The proposed 
future system of parkways, together with 
whatever might be done later by the Essex 
County Park Commission or the State High- 
way Department in the less developed areas 
around Newark, will furnish at least some 
facilities for this type of recreational use- 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Newark has numerous monumental public 
buildings which have been constructed in 
years past with little regard to the advant- 
ages of grouping such structures in a "Civic 
Center". Had the City Hall, Court House, 
Hall of Records, and Federal Building all 
been located adjacent to one another, some 
"place in or near downdown Newark, a group 
of buildings could have been created which 
would not only have been imposing archi- 
tecturally, but would have been a great con- 
venience to the general public which trans- 
acts business in these various buildings. 

Many cities have recognized the desira- 
bility of such a plan, and other communities 
are currently studying the development of 
civic centers. 

As early as 1912, the original Newark City 
Planning Commission, while recognizing the 
advantages of a public buildings grouping, 
came to the conclusion that because of the 
scattered location of the City Hall, Court 
House, Library, and other buildings, such a 
plan would not be practical. At that time, the 
Board stated, "While a civic center would 
add much to the appearance of Newark, its 
construction would be very expensive. Many 
improvements more immediately useful must 
be made before a civic center can be widely 
considered in Newark. For the present, the 
City can best improve its condition by so 
placing its public buildings as to make them. 
of the greatest practical use and harmonious 
with their surroundings." 

At the time the Planning Commission 
made its report a new Post Office was con- 
templated, the Hall of Records was being 
considered as well as a new Museum and 
an Administration Building for the Board of 
Education. Later, the Hall of Records was 
constructed adjacent to the Court House at 
Market and High Streets, the Museum was 
built on Washington Street opposite Wash- 
ington Park, the new Federal Building was 
located adjacent to the rear of the City Hall 
and the Board of Education's Administration 
Building was built to the rear of the City Hall 


At the present time, there are three distinct 
public building groups; the County buildings 
at Market and High Streets, the Municipal 
Administrative Center, and the Federal Build- 
ing at Broad and Franklin Streets, while the 
Museum and Library are near each other 
on Washington Street, opposite Washington 
Park. 

Thus it is seen that conditions are not 
much different now than they were thirty 
years ago. There is still a pressing need for 
a public auditorium, but with that exception 
only a few additional public buildings seem 
to be needed or will be built in the next few- 

years; it is apparent, therefore, that it is not 
feasible to attempt to develop a civic center 
group in which all public buildings would be 
located. Instead, the problem becomes one 
of using the three present building groups as 
nucleus for a limited number of future public 
buildings. 


Probable Future Needs for 
Public Buildings 


From the inventory made of existing public 
buildings and an examination of the need 
for other types of buildings not now in exist- 
ence, the following conclusions are reached: 
1. The present City Hall and Annex are 
overcrowded, and numerous municipal 
agencies occupy rented space. A new 
building is needed to relieve this situa- 
tion. If and when such a building is con- 
structed, it is recommended that it be 
located on the city-owned property east 
of the City Hall. The structures now oc- 
cupying this area should be removed. 
The block is sufficiently large to permit 
adequate landscaping and a certain a- 
mount of off-street automobile parking in 
connection with the present and future 
buildings. 

While no new Federal Building is con- 
templated at the present time, the site of 
the present building should be enlarged 


p 
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by the eventual acquisition of the prop- 
erty on Broad Street which now blocks 
the present building from view. This 
Property is expensive and it should be 
purchased gradually by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as opportunity arises, in order 
to enhance the appearance of the Fed- 
eral Building. 


3. А new County Jail Building will be con- 
structed in the near future on a site on 
New Street between Newark Street and 
Lock Street. Part of this site is occupied 
by the present County Jail. The new 
structure is estimated to cost $1,800,000. 
A central location was decided upon be- 
cause of the cenvenience of having the 
Jail in close proximity to the Court House. 
While stated previously that there are no 
definite plans for the erection of a slate 
office building in Newark, consideration 
should be given to the proper location 
of such a structure if it is ever built. 


Later, there will be a definite suggestion 
for a site for a future state building. 


For many years, there has been a need 
for a public auditorium or civic opera house 
in which various activities could take place 
of a public and semi-public nature. There 
are no facilities for such things as symphony 
concerts, operas, large scale entertainments, 
and similar activities except in privately- 
owned property which is not always availa- 
ble when needed and which does not pos- 
sess the proper facilities for such entertain- 
ments. Newark, being the largest city in the 
State and the center of a large metropolitan 
area, logically, should be the leader in pro- 
moting cultural activities of all types. Lack- 
ing proper facilities for such things, it has 
been most difficult in the past to properly 
promote them. If such a building is con- 
structed, it could well be made a part of a 
cultural center, the nucleus of which is al- 
ready provided by the Library and Museum. 


Another pressing need in Newark is a 
large convention hall or similar structure 
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which could be used for large-scale activities 
such as athletic events, exhibits, and large 
meetings of various kinds. Newark's location 
would attract many large meetings of na- 
tional and statewide interest, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is adjacent to New York 
City, if proper and adequate facilities are 
made available. 


Summarizing, the foreseeable needs for 
public buildings in Newark consists of ad- 
ditional administrative office space ad- 
jacent to the City Hall, a new public audi- 
torium, and a new convention hall and 
sports center. 


War Memorial Plaza 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Station at 
Market Street and Raymond Plaza West is 
an important focal point for visitors entering 
and leaving Newark. The station itself is a 
magnificent structure whose appearance suf- 
fers from its surroundings. Directly opposite the 
station to the west is a municipally owned 
block presently leased for open-air parking. 
The other property opposite the station is oc- 
cupied by various industrial buildings and 
privately-owned parking lots. Further west 
between Mulberry Street and McCarter High- 
way is located the Center Market and along 
the south side of Commerce Street are a 
number of rundown and dilapidated build- 
ings, some of which are used as produce 
markets. On the north side of Raymond 
Boulevard, opposite the Market, the property 
is mostly used for parking lots. Directly west 
of the Center Market is another block of city- 
owned property now leased as a parking lot. 


The present blighted condition of the prop- 
erty between Broad Street and the Pennsyl- 
vania Station offers an opportunity for the 
City to create an outstanding development 
which would transform this civic liability to 
a civic asset of immeasurable value. 


Rehabilitation of this section of the City 
would have a pronounced effect on prop- 
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erty values in the immediate area and 
throughout downtown Newark and would 
substantially increase the tax ratables. Be- 
sides stabilizing property values and provid- 
ing increased ratables, improvement of the 
area would make an inspiring entrance to 
the City from the east along Raymond Boule- 
vard and from the Pennsylvania Station: The 
proposed plan of improvement follows: 


‘The necessity for providing attractive and 
commodious off-street parking areas іп and 
near the central business district in the form 
of open-deck parking garages, underground 
parking facilities, and open lot parking areas 
cannot be overemphasized. Any plan for 
civic improvements in or near downtown 
Newark must keep this necessity uppermost 

mind. 


As pointed out ously, the 


Commerce Street, Raymond Plaza West and 
Commerce Court. In addition, the develop- 
ment area will include the block bounded by 
McCarter Highway, River Street and Cherry 
Street; the block bounded by Raymond 
Boulevard, McCarter Highway, East Park 
Street and Mulberry Street; the block bound. 
ed by Commerce Street, Raymond Plaza 
West, Market Street and McCarter Highway 
and the frontage along the south side of 
Commerce Street between Mulberry Street 
and McCarter Highway extending halfway 
through the block. 


The plan is based on the use of the pres- 
ent Center Market for its leased purposes 
for an indefinite period. It envisages a park- 
like treatment of the city-owned block op- 
posite the station now used for parking. The 
area would be slightly elevated, attractive 
and provided with parking fa- 


location of Newark makes it a logical center 
for large-scale meetings, conventions, ex- 
hibits, athletic events, and other things of 
that nature. Provision of facilities for such 
activities would be a great step forward in 
the general rehabilitation and improvement 
of the city as a whole. It would not only 
brińg additional business to Newark but 
would encourage other activities in the vi- 
cinity, and would further increase the city’s 
tax ratables and property values. The area 
under discussion offers an admirable site for 
such a building. 


Newark is also deficient in hotel accommo- 
dations and if it is to be a City which will 
attract large gatherings, there must be some 
new hotels built. The site under discussion 
would offer an ideal location for one or more 
of these structures. 


Proposed Plan 


It is proposed to construct a War Memorial 
Plaza lying between the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion and the Raymond-Commerce Building 
occupying the area now owned by the City 
lying between Raymond Boulevard and 


cilities underground. On the third piece of 
city-owned property, lying immediately east 
of the Raymond-Commerce Building, a new 
hotel is contemplated to be built by private 
enterprise under leasing arrangements with 
the City. 


The site for the proposed sports arena and 
convention hall is located north of the Center 
Market in the block bounded by Raymond 
Boulevard, McCarter Highway, Mulberry 
Street and East Park Street. This would be 
a very large building, having as its main 
feature, an auditorium or arena seating 
20,000 persons which can be used for a 
variety of purposes, a small theatre seating 
1,500 persons, and an exhibition area below 
the main floor equal in size to the area of 
the site. This building should attract many 
large conventions and other events which 
‘are now forced to go elsewhere because of 
the lack of space in Newark. 


Two large open deck parking garages are 
proposed on the two blocks directly south 
and directly north of the War Memorial Plaza 
opposite the station. The larger of these two 
buildings would have a capacity of 3,800 
cars while the smaller could accommodate 
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Perspective View of Proposed War Memorial Plaza 
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1,000 vehicles. On the block to the south ot 
ihe Center Market is a proposed site for a 
future State of Federal office building or some 
other use which would fit in with the general 
plan of development such as another hotel. 


The above development is ambitious, but 
many of ils features can be financed by re- 
venue bonds under leasing arrangements 
with private enterprise. For example, the 
two underground parking areas with open 
plazas above are located on city property 
and the cost of construction of both the park- 
ing facilities and the plaza would be largely 
offset by revenues derived from parking fees. 


The proposed hotel could be financed by 
private interests under a leasing arrange- 
ment with the City for the ground. The two 
proposed parking garages could be operated 
in a similar manner wherein the City would 
acquire the property and lease it to 
a private operator who would construct 
the garage buildings at his own ex- 
pense. In this instance, special legislation 
might be required to permit the City to un- 
dertake the acquisition of this property. In- 
asmuch as these garages fit in with a com- 
prehensive plan of off-street parking for the 
downtown Newark area, this legislation 
should be broad enough to permit the City 
to carry out the entire parking plan as shown 
on Plate No. 16. (See p. 79) 


Efforts should be made to interest private 
capital in the erection of the proposed sports 


large part of the financial load. The 
proposed new State or Federal office build- 
ing would be financed by other agencies 
than the City of Newark. 

Plate No.32is an architect's drawing show- 
ing how the complete improvements would 
appear looking toward Broad Street from the 
Pennsylvania Station while Plate No. 31 
shows the improvements in plan. 


Cultural Center 


Careful study has been made of various 
sites and locations for the proposed public 
Auditorium. In considering such a location, 
numerous factors were taken into considera- 
tion. As a result of studying various phases 
of the problem of location, it was determined 
that the most appropriate site would be in 
the vicinity of the present Museum and Li- 
brary. The factors studied are as follows: 


1. Centrality of Location. The present Li- 
brary and Museum are near the geographi- 
cal center of Newark and within a short 
walking distance of the principal hotels in 
the City. 


In a building such as a public Auditorium 
which will be visited by large number of 
people, centrality of location is most im- 
portant. The building should also be within 
close proximity to the downtown hotels for 
convenience to outoftown visitors. 


The suggested location admirably meets 

is requirement. The Major Street Plan pro- 
poses certain street improvements which will 
improve the accessibility of the Auditorium 
site. It is proposed to widen Central Avenue 
from High Street to Broad and Plane Street 
between Central Avenue and Orange Street. 
It is also proposed to improve High Street to 
permit easier access to the central area from 
the North and West. The proposed Route 
25-A Freeway extending from the Stickel Me- 
morial Bridge over the Passaic River to West 
Orange will enable persons living in the 
western part of the County and in suburban 
areas such as the Oranges to reach the Au- 
ditorium very easily by way of the Freeway 
to the Traffic Circle at Clifton Avenue and 
Eighth Avenue, then over Nesbitt and Lock 
Streets to Central Avenue and down Central 
Avenue to the Auditorium. Likewise, the im- 
provement of Bloomfield Avenue and Broad- 
way improve accessibility from the 
North and Northwest. 


2. Vehicular Access. The Public Audito- 
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Perspective View of Proposed Cultural Center 


rium should be so located that it cm be 
readily reached by persons visiting the 
building by private automobile. 


Persons approaching the Auditorium from 
the South and Southwest can do so readily 
by way of High Street, Plane Street, Wash- 
ington Street or Broad Street. 


3. Accessibility by Public Transportation. 
The proposed location is advantageous both 
from the standpoint of present and future 
routing of bus and trolley coach transit lines. 
High Street, Washington Street, Orange 
Street, and Central Avenue all have transit 
service at present and will have improved 
service in the future. All parts of the City 
are conveniently served by the transit lines 
operating on these streets. 


Proposed Plan 


As stated previously, it is most unfortunate 
that the Museum and Library were not con- 
structed on adjoining properties. The separa- 
tion of these two buildings by permanent and 
substantial structures makes it extremely 
difficult to develop a symmetrical plan for 
a Cultural Center in the area. 


This plan proposes that the Auditorium 
Building occupy the entire block bounded by 
Burnet Street, James Street, Plane Street, and 
Central Avenue. Parking facilities accom- 
modating 1,000 vehicles would be provided 
by a garage under the Auditorium Building 
and on an open lot in the half block bounded 


by Plane Street, Orange Street, Essex Street, 
and James Street, having a capacity of 192 
cars. 


It would be desirable to connect the Au- 
ditorium Building with Washington Park by 
acquiring the property lying between James 
Street and the Museum Annex and from 
Washington to Plane Street. However, Rut- 
gers University, Newark Branch, has begun 
acquisition of property in this area for the 
construction of one or more buildings, thus 
precluding its use as a connecting mall. 
Plans for these buildings should be coordin- 
ated with the cultural center plans to insure 
a harmonious development. 


The facilities provided in the Public Audi- 
torium Building would include a Concert Hall 
seating 4,000 persons, a small Theatre with 
a 1,200 seating capacity, Rehearsal Rooms, 
a Restaurant, and various offices. A Recep- 
tion Room for visiting notables, called "The 
Green Room” on the plan is also provided. 
The two Auditoriums would add to the flexi- 
bility of the use of the building and would 
increase the revenues to be dervied from 
renting the facilities. 


An important feature is the parking area 
lying between Essex and Plane Streets, north 
of James Street. When not being used for 
Auditorium functions - which will be princip- 
ally in the evening - this area can be utilized 
by the visitors and patrons of the Museum 
and Library, both institutions now being very 
deficient in parking space. Plates No. 33 and 
34 show the proposed project as planned. 


== 


A LONG RANGE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PROGRAM 


Preceding chapters have outlined all 
of the proposals contained in the vari- 
ous sections of paris of Newark's Master 
Plan. Having completed the plan it is now 
necessary to present a program for carrying 
out its various recommendations. Proposed 
improvements involve new schools, improv- 
ed playgrounds, major street improvements, 
public buildings, off-street parking facilities, 
re-development of slum areas, Freeway con- 
struction, and numerous other public im- 
provements. In addition to the Master Plan 
proposals, there are many other obligations 
which must be met by the City in moderniz- 
ing and extending its public services. Among 
these are the repaving of worn out streets, 
sewer construction, a new City Hospital, a 
new incinerator, improvements to various 
public buildings, and similar items. 

The Master Plan is a medium for co-ordi- 
nating the program under which these vari- 
ous improvements would be authorized and 
constructed. It will make it possible to pro- 
ceed with the program in an orderly and 
economical manner and will place first 
things first and avoid duplication of effort. 

The Master Plan is a guide to be followed 
in the future development of the City, and the 
program which effectuates the plan must be 
prepared and carried out within the City's 
financial ability to pay, keeping in mind the 
importance of decreasing the City's tax rate. 

A capital expediture program consists of 
a list of improvements in the order of their 
importance to the community as a whole. 
Unless such a program is prepared and fol- 
lowed, there is grave danger that, because 
of special interest groups and political pres- 
sure, the timing schedule will be seriously 
disarranged, and the amount of bonds is- 
sued may be out of balance with the City's 
finances. 

The Central Planning Board is the logical 
agency to prepare and see that the program 
is followed in the coming years. While there 
is no authority under the New Jersey Law 


for such a procedure, the capital expenditure 
program, as presented herein can be used 
as a guide in determining the feasibility or 
practicability of the proposed new public im- 
provements. 

In order to determine whether or not the 
needed public improvements can be fi 
nanced, it is necessary to make an exhaus- 
tive study of the City’s financial requirements 
of the past, the present, and the future. 

The program suggested herein is not ex- 
travagant although, on its face, it may 
appear large. It represents the essential 
needs of the community that must be met 
if the past trend of deterioration is to be 
reversed and the future Newark is to be- 
come a better place in which to live. The 
program is practical and realistic, and it 
does not contain any improvements which 
are not necessary for the future well-being 
of the City. It is so arranged that its compon- 
ent parts may be carried out in an orderly 
manner over a period of years and still re- 
sult in a reduction of tax rates. By execut- 
ing the program, property values will be 
stabilized, and new sources of tax ratables 
will be created. To undertake a lesser pro- 
gram would not succeed in creating a sound 
and stable community. 

It is impossible to predict the economic 
changes such as a major depression or an- 
other war which may occur in the future. 
These unknown factors may conceivably re- 
sult in an entirely different picture of the 
City's financial future should they occur dur- 
ing the 25-year period in which the plan is 
to be executed. For that reason, a definite 
program of individual projects should not be 
prepared too long in advance and a 5-year 
period is generally about as far as condi- 
tions can be reasonably foreseen. While the 
over-all 25-year program is outlined, it 
should be carried out by 5-year periods and 
adjusted to meet conditions which might be 
different than those visualized at this time. 

Newark is confronted with a financial 
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crisis. Beset by rapidly rising costs of govem- 
ment and a static tax base, the City must 
find some way to extricate itself from its dif- 
ficulties if it is to maintain its rightful place 
in the postwar era. Unless it is able to fi- 
nance a program of essential public improve- 
ments in the next few years amd at the 
same time make substantial tax reductions, 
the forces of deterioration will continue to 
operate and the vicious spiral of rising costs 
and declining revenues will be accelerated. 


There are only two ways in which the City 
can extricate itself from its present position; 
either governmental costs must be greatly 
reduced or new sources of revenue must be 
found. In the present inflationary period, it 
will be extremely difficult to cut expenses, 
and the City is dependent upon action by 
the State for new sources of revenue. The 
situation poses a serious dilemma, and there 
is small consolation in the knowledge that 
almost every American community is in a 
similar situation. 


A careful analysis of the needs of Newark 
reveals that almost $100,000,000 of essential 
public improvements must be financed by 
bonds issues within the next 25 years and 
that $20,000,000, of this total should be made 
available in the years 1947 to 1951. These 
estimates are exclusive of any further City- 
financed capital improvements at Newark 
Airport or Port Newark. If governmental 
costs continue at their present level and there 
is no substantial increase in revenues, the 
program cannot be carried out without main- 
taining or even increasing the indicated high 
tax rate ot 1947. On the other hand, if some 
of the tax burden is removed from real estate, 
execution of the program will stimulate other 


lower the rate. To accomplish this objective, 
it is recommended: 


(1) That concerted efforts be directed to- 
ward obtaining financial assistance from the 
State during the current session of the Legis- 
lature. 


(2) That an early agreement be reached 
with the Port of New York Authority for the 
leasing of Port Newark and the Airport. 


(8) That costs of operating the City Gov- 
ernment and the school system be reduced 
as much as possible consistent with the 
maintenance of efficient administration. 


(4) That the proposed program be adjust- 
ed, if necessary, to keep the net bonded debt 
under 10 per cent of the assessed real state 
valuation. 


Alternatives 


(a) If general operating costs were to re- 
main at their 1947 per capita level, there 
would be no increase in tax ratables, and 
present sources of revenue outside the tax 
levy would remain constant; to carry out the 
required program would result in increasing 
ihe estimated tax rate of $6.07 in 1947 to 
$6.47 in 1970. Needless to say, this alterna- 
tive should not be given serious considera- 
tion. 


(b) Ifthe tax base remains constant, oper- 
ating costs remain at their 1947 per capita 
level and the program is carried out; to re- 
duce the tax rate to $5.00 in 1970, it would 
require additional revenues of $555,000 in 
1948, increasing annually to $9,600,000 in 
1970. The latter figures can be reduced by 
the amount of savings effected in City and 
school operating costs. 


(e) If operating costs remain at 1947 per 
capita levels, and there is an annual in- 
crement of $5,000,000 in tax ratables, the pro- 

can be executed, and, at the same 
time, the tax rate can be lowered to $5.59 
in 1970. A further decrease could be ac- 
complished by leasing the Airport and Sea- 
port to the Port of New York Authority. 
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Summary of Program 


The $100,000,000 figure cited above in- 
cludes only the City's share of the cost of 
carrying out the long range 25-year program. 
The complete S-year program is estimated 
to cost $72,149,000, and it would consist of 
the following items, part of the cost of which 
would be borne by private enterprise, re- 
venue bonds, special assessments, and the 
State, County, and Federal Government. 


l. School and Playground 
improvements 


2. New City Hospital 


3. Construction of Route 
25 Freeway mmo- 6,000,000 (2) 


4. Major Street Improvements 6,114,900 (2) 
Off-street Parking 
'acilit 


$ 5,939,000 (1) 
6,000,000 (1) 


a 


— ——— 7,812,000 (2) 
6. Redevelopment of Slum 
Areas — — — 31,350,000 (2) 
7. Street re-paving 5,102,000 (2) 
8. Incinerator 2. 1,250,000 (1) 
9. Sewer construction „ud... 500,000 (1) 
10. Library Improvements ... 781,500 (1) 
ll. Museum Improvements.. 250,000 (1) 
12. Miscellaneous Building 
Improvements 300,000 (1) 
13. War Memorial .......... - 750,000 (2) 
Total mm $72,149,500 


(1) Item financed entirely by bond issue 
(2) Item financed partially by bond issues 
The complete 25-year program 


total 
$244,176,500 and consists of the following im- 
provemenis: 


Master Plan Items: 


l. Major Street Improvements... $35,043,300 


Freeways ———— 21,000,000 
3. School and Playground 

Improvements — — 38,315,000 
4. Park. «2,000,000 
5. Public Auditorium 6,461,000 
6. Т 
7. 
8. Military Park Garage 
9. Parking Garages 
10. Parking Lots — 
11. 68, 500, 000 
12. ‚000 
13. City Hall Annex ...... 1,000,000 

Total -- $195,945,400 


Other Capital Improvements: 


1. City Hospital ...... ~~- $ 6,000,000 
2. Improvements to Water 
7,043,500 
3. 25,602,000 
4. 2,504,000 
5. 1,250,000 
6. 
2,550,000 
9 1,281,600 
8. eum 2. 500000 
9. Miscellaneous Buildings .... 1,500,000 
Total ... —— $ 48,231,100 
Grand Total $244,176,500 
Method of Financing: 
Per Cent 
1. General obligation bond issues.... 40.1 
2. Special Assessments ...... - M 
3. = Bonds 
n Wn REET 
S Ste and Federal GO > E 0 
6. Private Interests -一 一 


100.0 
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The Master Plan is a 25-year plam, and the 
program to be presented in this report covers 
that period. The large amount of funds need- 
ed to carry out these proposals makes it 
necessary to spread them over the 25-year 
period, and the cost estimates for the indi- 
vidual projects necessarily are approximate 
only as they are subject to future changing 
economic conditions. 


Many of the proposed improvements are 


those which would be made under any cir-. 


cumstances and do not represent a bond 
issue superimposed upon ordinary govem- 
mental expenditures. While the actual cost 
of individual projects at the time they are 
constructed, may differ from the estimate, 
it is believed that the overall cost is rea- 
sonably accurate and that it presents a fair 
picture of the community's requirements. 


1t was also realized that as new improve- 
ments are made, the cost of operahon gen- 
erally is increased. This has been kept in 
mind, and provisions have been made for 
increasing the current operating costs of the 
City. 


la addition to the Master Plan proposals, 
a compilation was made of the needs of all 
other City Departments and Agencies as 
nearly as they could be obtained at this 
time. The inventory which was made at the 
time of the report on a post-war public im- 
provement program was reviewed with the 
sponsoring agencies, revised, and brought 
up to date. The former report referred to a- 
bove was concerned only with the immedi- 
ate postwar period and in no sense was 
intended to be a comprehensive public work 
program. 


Trends in Assessed Values 


Trends in assessed values and tax rates 
for the period from 1926 to 1947 are shown 
on Table 17. It will be seen that Newark 
has experienced a net loss of $46,000,000 in 
net valuations during the entire period. The 


loss of approximately $112,000,000 in real 
property having been partially offset by an 
increase of $66,000,000 in personal property 
valuation. The true gravity of the situation 
and its effect on the City's tax rate is realized 
only when account is taken of fluctuations 
during the intervening years. Between 1926 
and 1937, total net valuations actually in- 
creased approximately $190,000,000, reach- 
ing an all-time peak of $962,000,000 in the 
latter year. Of this total increase, the per- 
centage represented by personal property 
was slightly higher than that of real prop- 
erty: 54 per cent as compared to 46 per cent. 
Valuations were somewhat inflated at this 
point, and the succeeding period from 1936 
to 1940 witnessed a reduction in total valua- 
tions of slightly less than $200,000,000. In 
1941, a realistic revaluation of the City took 
place which resulted in a decrease of 
$50,000,000 between 1940 and 1941 valuar 
tions, practically all of which deduction was 
on real property. Although further decreases 
took place between 1941 and now, valua- 
tions have shown a general tendency to in- 
crease since 1943, and the 1947 valuation is 
slightly higher than that of 1941 


Since 1937, when the highest valuation 
was attained, the City has therefore experi- 
enced a loss in ratables of approximately 
$236,000,000, most of which has been in real 
property, and a relatively small amount in 
personal property; of the total decrease, 82 
per cent was for real property, and only 18 
per cent for personal property. In 1938, the 
property valuation was only slightly higher 
than the 1947 figure. 


The main reason for the City’s loss in tax- 
able wealth during the last decade is due 
to the deflation of overvalued property, but, 
since the revaluation of 1941, there was no 
gain in taxable property until 1947. This con- 
dition is attributable to many factors, the 
most significant of which are the cessation 
of building activity due to the war emerg- 
ency, and decrease in valuations due to 
obsolescence of existing structures. The great 
loss in real property valuation is the most 
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ТАВІЕ 17 


Total Net and Per Capita Assessed Valuations 
1926 - 1947 Incl. 
Newark, N. J. 


Real Property 


Percent Real 
Gross Deductible Net capita 
2nd Class АШ Other Personal Assessed Exemptions & Assessed Assos, of Popula- Net Assessed 
Year _ Railroads Land Buildings. Property Valuation | Indebtedness" Valuation Total tion faluation 
w m m w 5 © 图 5 ao 

45072103 5265482720 59356466900 48150554050 。 $777,576,578 5659700 87714164873 80.5 43120 $1790 
5850744 267554445 382524250 171478450 827808189 5967050 821441139 79.1 433993 1894 
6.074978 )734, 405125050 189260700 871295122 24964000 846831123 тл 436774 1,939 
6159878 273,123,820 406274250 213109850 418767283 2637670 832390693 761 439558 2030 
6706198 280931835 43811600 191468050 915222083 28433100 886768263 784 422074 2005 
7,0975 281685935 445,565,750 180778150 91583910 — 28,550; 887088510 798 441,078 201 
8295021 279,384,585 447,528,150 191203850 928411806 288744 897,537,108 788 499,822 2,041 
849278 27830750 443,136,900 175294850 905387898 28782900 876805038 800 438,564 1,999 
8,604,986 263435 436362800 133230360 844652885 6,486,012 838165873 84.1 437,306 1817 
8210273 280990780 446189900 214017900 949408853 6,169,800 943239052 773 436,049 2,163 
9,092,187 776422065 438105250 7,00 923591022 888, 917,702,222 784 494791 21 
8797254 275211600 428858700 25425230 987819874 5,881,600 061938274 735 433,533 2219 
84812 262005895 418015050 212541418 901,910,872 6054100 895856772 763 432275 2072 
9266258 250607280 404020000 170298250 834351788 5816200 828535588 785 431,018 1922 
8,763,968 215820295 389034350 169752850 783370863 5595400 777835463 781 4097608 1810 
8,482,384 212500845 340072750 — 168973850 73002989 5309400 724720229 788 430,000 1685 
8842819 195466270 229587700 175895500 709572283 4821500 704790788 70 430,000 1,699 
8504032 183948398 327428100 185139550 705015070 4203300 700791770 738 430,000 1829 
8427483 180952757 324087100 197,993,700 711,861,050 5743500 708117550 721 430,000 1,642 
9035941 173785059 323364700 237290 719878800 5619400 714259, 702 430,000 1,881 
9,391,819 385,481 | 302804500 21287180 713253600 5,565,700 70758790 70.0 432,800 1,835 

10831810 1827090 333109000 216260600 742442310 6582100 796360210 т 443000 1662 


* Exemptions for houshold effects ond Veterans 
$ U. S. Bureau of Census figures - all other years are estimates, 


serious aspect of the decline, since it directly 
affects the bonding capacity of the City, 
thereby limiting its ability to borrow in the 
future. 


The assessed valuation per capita has de- 
creased from $1,790 in 1926 to $1,665 in 1947. 
This decrease is accentuated by the fact that 
the population has increased only slightly 
during the period. Per capita assessed valua- 
tion for personal property has shown an in- 
crease from $349 to $484 during the period, 
whereas per caipta valuations for real prop- 
erty have decreased from $1,441 to $1,181. 


Trends in Tax Rates 


The total tax rate per $100 of property in 
Newark has varied between $3.28 and $5.75 
since 1926. From 1926 until the depression, 
increases in City expenditures were offset 
by increases in valuation, and the increase 
in the tax rate was relatively small. During 
the depression, significant cuts in expendi- 
tures and a stable valuation permitted a de- 
crease in the tax rate. In 1933 the tax rate 
reached a low of $3.28 which was due to 
the fact that only one-half of the school bud- 
get was included that year due to a change 
in the school fiscal year. Adoption of the 
cash basis in the City's finances in 1938 
with the statutory provision requiring the 
City to set up a reserve in the budget equal 
to the amount of uncollected taxes during 
the previous year resulted in a jump of al- 
most $1.00 in the tax rate. Increasing City 
expenditures with an accompaning loss in 
valuation increased the tax rate from 1938 
until it reached a peak of $5.75 in 1941. Be- 
tween 1941 and 1945, operating costs were 
materially reduced, permitting a reduction in 
the tax rate to $5.16, although the City was 
experiencing at the same time, a loss of rata- 
bles. Tax collections, however, improved dur- 
ing this period so that it was not necessary 
to provide as large a reserve as formerly. 
1946 operating expenditures were substanti- 
ally larger than those of 1945, and these 
expenditures together with the loss of ap- 


proximately $7,000,000 in valuations neces- 
sitated an increase of 50 points in the tax 
rate. Anticipated expenditures for 1947 in- 
dicate a further increase in the tax rate to 
a peak of $6.00 or more, in spite of am in- 
crease of approximately $18,000,000 in the 
1947 net assessed valuation over that of 1946. 


Trends in City Expenditures 


Table 18 is a break-down of the City’s an- 
nual expenditures showing the allocations to 
various functional divisions of the City Gov- 
ernment, Schools and Debt Service, State 
and County Taxes, and other purposes. 


The 20-year period covered by the table 
includes the inflationary period culminating 
in 1930, the depression years, the post-de- 
pression period, the war years, and the two 
postwar years. Fluctuations in the City's 
expenditures follow the economic changes 
closely. For the 5-year period beginning in 
1926 and extending to 1930, total City costs 
increased from approximately $31,000,000 to 
$42,000,000. During the worst period of the 
depression the cost declined to $25,500,000 in 
1933. Because of deferred expenses, a sharp 
increase occurred beginning in 1934 and 
continued to 1938, when the peak was reach- 
ed in annual expenditures. Since 1938, gov- 
ernmental costs have been decreased an- 
nually until 1944, but since that time they 
are again rising. The $48,000,000 expenditure 
in 1946 is about the same as that of 1936. 


Sources of Municipal Revenue 


The City derives its revenue from various 
sources, the principal one of which is the 
tax levy on real and personal property. 
Other revenue comes from licenses, fees, 
taxes on public utilities, payments and in- 
terest on tax levies, collections of delinquent 
taxes, sale of tax title liens, and levies on 
bank stock and railroad property. Table 19 
shows the amount and kind of revenue re- 
ceived by the City annually since 1926. 
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The total revenues received by the City 
amounted to approximately $30,000,000 in 
1926. This has risen with certain variations 
to $37,000,000 in 1941 and in 1946 amounted 
to $44,000,000. 


Future Bonding Capacity of 
Newark 


At the present time, the outstanding net 
debt for Newark exceeds the statutory debt 
limit of 7 percent of the assessed valuation 
of real property. In 1946, this excess amount. 
ed to $7359287; it will be reduced to 
$1,259,250 in 1948, and thereafter will be 
within the limitation. In order not to make 
it impossible for cities which have exceeded 
their debt limit to issue more bonds, Section 
40:1-16.1 of the Revised Statutes sets up a 
lormula based on the percentage that the 
net debt bears to the average assessed valu- 
ation of real estate and the amount of debt 
outstanding that has been retired during the 
year. This will permit issuance of additional 
bonds. The State Law also permits a debt to 
be created for school purposes not to ex- 
ceed 6 percent of the assessed valuation of 
real property. However, the State Law further 
limits the combined municipal and school 
debt to 11 percent of the real property valua- 
tion. 


In order to show the effect of the bond is- 
sues proposed under the long-range improve- 
ment program, Table 20 has been prepared. 
It has been assumed that the assessed valua- 
tion of real estate will remain constant 
515 million dollars between the years 1948 
and 1970. This is a conservative estimate as 
it is anticipated that there will be an annual 
increment to assessed values brought about 
by carrying out the improvements proposed 
in the Master Plan. The outstanding net debt 
for both City and School purposes in 1946 
was $51,506,112 which was about 5 million 
dollars less than the debt limit of 11 percent 
or $56,650,000. The present bonded debt will 
be retired by 1972, and will be reduced from 
its present level to $1,224,000 in 1970. During 


that period, it is assumed that the debt limit 
will remain constant, and consequently, 
there will be an ever-increasing margin for 
new bond debts. This margin will be 
$8,434,732 in 1947 and will increase to 
$55,426,000 in 1970. The proposed program 
contemplates the issuance of 4 million dol- 
lars annually of 30-year serial bonds bear- 
ing 3 percent interest. Added to the present 
net debt, there will be an increase from 
$51,995,268 in 1947 to $52,949,154 in 1953, 
after which the outstanding net debt will de- 
crease annually until it reaches a total of 
$43,450,000 in 1970. This is approximately 
the same as the net debt in 1948. 


‘The proposed financing of the long-range 
program will not use up all of the bonding 
capacity of the City. If necessary, additional 
bonds could be issued ranging in amounts 
from $4,434,732 in 1947; to $6,396,326 in 1960; 
$9,958,550 in 1965 and $13,200,000 in 1970. 


Thus, it is seen that the proposed program 
will not require a change in the statutory 
debt limit in order to finance it if the value 
of real property does not substantially de- 
cline in the future. Even if that occurs, and 
it seems unlikely that it will, the special form- 
ula described previously would be available 
for use and would make it possible to still 
issue the required amount of bonds. 


Effect of Proposed Improvement 
Program on Future Tax Rate 


The necessity for decreasing the present 
tax rate in Newark has been emphasized on 
many occasions. Table 21 has been pre- 
pared to show how the improvement pro- 
gram can be carried out, and, at the same 
time, reduce the tax rate. In preparing this 
analysis, it was necessary to make certain 
assumptions. These were: 


(Ü) That there would be an average an- 
nual increase in tax ratables of 5 million 
dollars in the period from 1947 to 1970. While 
this assumption may appear optimistic, it 
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TABLE 20 


Analysis of Future Bonding Capacity Under Present Statutory Limitations 


1948 - 1970 Incl. 


Newark, N. J. 

Assessed Val. Existing Net Debt Bonding Not Bonding Capacity 
Year Вәд Estate Debt Ouistand. пана) Capacity Outstanding 0) (а Addition To 

(Aver. 3 Yom) Сиу & School — 11% CoL 1 (Col. 3Col 2) (Prop. Program) Prop. Program) 
1946 $515,000 $51,506,112 $56,650,000 $5,143,888 $51,506,112 $ 5,143,888 
1947 513,000 47,995,268 5643000 8494732 51995268 4,434,732 
1948 515,000 44,261,829 56,650,000 1238811 52,060,983 4,589,017 
1949 515,000 40,718,886 — 56650000 15,931,114 52118040 4,531,960 
1950 515,000 37,327,610 58650000 19322390 52026764 4,623,236 
1951 515,000 34,560,334 — 56,650000 22,089,665 52459488 4,190,512 
1952 515,000 31838811 — 56650000 24811188 — 52737965 3,912,035 
1953 515,000 29,251,000 58650000 2799000 52949154 3,700,846 
1954 515,000 26,380,619 56450000 30269381 52899773 3750227 
1955 515,000 23808760 56,650,000 32,841,240 52729914 3,920,086 
1956 515,000 21,357,547 56,650,000 — 35292453 52490701 4,159,299 
1957 515000 18975684 56,650,000 378574316 52110898 4,539,162 
1960 515,000 12,318,520 56450000 44331480 50253874 6,396,326 
1965 515,000 4,756,296 56,650,000 5189374 46691450 9,958,550 
1970 $515,000 $ 1,224,000 $56,650,000 $55,426,000 $43,450,000 $13,200,000 


(1) Combined Municipal and School Debt Limit is eleven percent of the assessed valuation of real estate. 
(2) Based on issuing $4,000,000. of 30Year 3% Serial Bonds annually beginning in 1947. 
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should be borne in mind thatthe carrying out 
of the projecied improvement program will 
encourage new developments which, in tum, 
will add to the tax base. On the other hand, 
if sufficient new sources of revenue become 
available to the City, it will have the same 
effect as if the tax ratables were increased 
annually. 


(2) It is assumed that the 1947 tax rate 
will be $6.07. At the time these calculations 
were made, the budget for the City had not 
yet been formally adopted and the official 
tax rate was not known. It was actually set 
at $5.97. 


(3) It was further assumed that the pres- 
ent high level of City, School, and County 
operating costs would be maintained in the 
future and that the per capita cost would 
be constant. 


(4) It is assumed that the revenue derived 
from sources other than property taxation 
would increase in proportion to the increase 
in population. 


Based on the above assumptions, the as- 
sessed valuation would increase from 
$725,500,000 in 1947 to $840,000,000 in 1970. 
During the same period, general operating 
costs of the City would increase from an es- 
timated $21,750,000 in 1947 to $23,552,800 in 
1970; school operating costs would increase 
from $13,200,000 in 1947 to $14,301,600 in 
1970; and County taxes would increase from 
$5,750,000 in 1947 to $6,693,250 in 1970. 


Inasmuch as the existing bonded debt will 
be virtually retired in 1970, debt service costs 
decrease rapidly during the period and 
whereas in 1947 it amounted to $5,605,650, 
in 1970 it will be only $462,038. 


The cost of servicing the new issues will 
add materially to the City Budget. This cost 
beginning in 1948 will increase from 


$320,000 annually to a peak of $5,054,000 in 
1966, and, thereafter, will remain constant 
at $5,260,000 until 1970. 


The total cost of operating the City and 
Schools will increase from $46,875,650 in 
1947 to $50,769,688 in 1970. Allowing for an- 
ticipated revenues from sources other than 
real and personal property taxation and as- 
suming that the reserve for uncollected taxes 
will remain fairly constant at about 
$4,500,000, the total levy from which the tax 
rate is determined will show an increase 
from $44,045,275 in 1947 to $46,943,060 in 
1970. This results in a tax rate estimated at 
$6.07 in 1947 which will be gradually. de 
creased until it reaches $5.59 in 1970. 


If the City and the Port of New York Au- 
thority, on the basis of the January 7, 1947 
proposal, enter into an agreement for the 
leasing of the Airport and Seaport to the 
Authority, the rental received will result in 
a future decrease in the tax rate. Beginning 
in 1956, this decrease amounts to 4 points 
and increases to 6 points in 1970. 


It is realized that even though the tax rate 
is reduced to $5.59 by 1970, it will still be 
too high to keep the City on a stable fin- 
ancial base. Other ways and means must be 
found to further reduce this rate. If the tax 
ratables have not increased over the 1947 
level and a $5.00 tax rate is to be achieved 
by 1970, it will be necessary to secure other 
revenues in an increasing amount if the ne- 
cessary improvement program is to be 
carried out. It is estimated that the amount 
required for this purpose in 1948 will be 
$555,000 and that this will increase until it 
reaches $9,601,000 in 1970. The same result 
can be accomplished by a corresponding 
reduction in the City and Schools operating 
expense, and a combination of new re- 
venues, plus strict economy should make it 
possible to reach the $5.00 rate. 


This is the most serious question now fac- 
ing the City, and it must be solved if pro- 
gress is to be maintained in the future. 
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YESERVE FOR TOTAL LEVY PORT 
COLLECTED TOTAL PLUS (Less Bank AUTHORITY TAK 
TAXES RESERVE Stock Tax) PAYMENTS RATE 
(12) (13) (14) (15) (16) 
194 4,420,295 $ 44,202,945 $ 44,045,275 $ - 
194 4,452,445 44, 524, 401 43,685,275 - - 
195 4,473,688 44,736,800 44,571,880 - - 
19: 4,508,232 45,082,580 44,912,580 - - 
19t 4,458,040 44,580,460 44,405,460 - - 
19€ 4,470,877 44,708,710 44,528,710 - - 
195 4,494,278 44,942,760 44,757,760 - - 
195 4,514,586 45,145,530 44,955,530 - - 
195 4,536,412 45,384,170 45,189,170 
4,553,059 45,530,600 45,330,600 279,700(2) 5.85 
06,200 
404,900 - 
196 553,400 - 
4,654,091 46,046,930 45,846,930 621,900 5.75 
196 ` 
4,704,534 47,043,370 46,843,370 621,900 5.69 
197 P 
4,714,305 47,143,060 46,945,060 621,900 5.53 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY AND PRACTICE 


Completion of the Master Plan for Newark 
marks the close of the first phase of the Plan- 
ning Board's work. 

le this is an essential first step, the 
adoption, execution, protection, and period- 
ical revision of the Master Plan is of far 
more importance to the future well-being of 
the community. Unless the Planning Board 
cii 


Administration 
and unless it succeeds in securing full public 
understanding and support of its objectives, 
the Master Plan may suffer the same fate 
as that of the 1916 Plan. It would be most 
unfortunate should this happen again. 


Making the Plan Official 


The New Jersey Planning Enabling Act 
sets forth the procedure to be followed by 
ihe Planning Board in making the Master 
Plan official. Paragraph 4:55-6 of the Revised 
Statutes of New Jersey, reads as follows: 

“Planning Board; general powers and duties 
master plan. The planning board shall make and 
adopt a master plan for the physical development 
of the municipality, including any areas outside 
of its boundaries which, in the board's judgment, 
bear essential relation to the planning of the muni. 
cipality. The plan, which the accompanying maps, 
charts, drawings and descriptive matter, shall show 
the board's recommendations for the development 
of said territory, including, among other things, 
the general location, character and extent of 
streets, subways, bridges, waterways, water fronts, 


the general location of public buildings and other 

publie property, and Ше general location and ex: 

tent of major public wir end terminal {ait 

SUB Aor. iay coved, at gs 

plans for the removal, relocation, widening, nar- 
ing, abandonment, change of use or 


plan progresses, the board may, from time to time, 
adopt and publish paris thereof, any such part to 
cover one or more major sections or divisions of 
the municipality or one or more of the aforesaid 
or other functional matters to be included in the 


plan. The board may, Нем vinto a, RE, 


the plan without 
the imposition of unreasonable financial burdens. 

oard may be given the additional authority 
and duty of acting as the koking comic ander 
ticle дұғаң, Хет. 

Having completed: (he work of preparing 
the Master Plan and having prepared a long 
range capital improvement program to -be 
carried out within the financial limits of the 
City, the next step is to formally adopt the 
Master Plan — thus making it officials. 

Section R of the Revised Statutes 
reads as follow: 

нары ad to board, governing 
body may overrule board, Whenever the Henning 
board shall have adopted the master plan, or any 
part thereof, no street, square, park or public way, 
ground or open space or public building or sre. 
ture, or major public utility, whether publicly or 
privately owned, shall be constructed or authorized 


thereon, and fi the care of wod its reasons 
therefor, The governing body may overale sch 


the matter to it, shall be deemed approve 

The language of the above section clearly 
shows that the Planning Board does not 
usurp any of the Governing Body's authority 
and its actions are only advisory. The fact 
that every public improvement of a substan- 
tial nature must be submitted to the Planning 
Board for a report will, in itself, go along 
way toward insuring that the Plan will be 
intelligently carried out. Long experience has 
shown that there is no other practical way 
to accomplish this result, and in those cities 
which have operated under similar legigla- 
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tion, the accomplishments over a period ot 
years have been substantial. 


The securing of adherence to the Plan 
should not prove difficult. As improvements 
are proposed by the various Municipal Gov- 
ernment Agencies, such as the Board of City 
Commissioners or the Board of Education, 
the plans would be brought in to the Plan- 
ning Board before proceeding to the point 
where sums would be authorized or con- 
struction work undertaken. The Planning 
Board would examine the proposed improve- 
ment to see if it conformed to the general 
provisions of the Master Plan as they ap- 
plied to the particular project. If the improve- 
ment conforms to the Master Plan the Plan- 
ning Board so reports and the matter pro- 
ceeds from that point. However, if there is 
a serious conflict between the location or 
type of improvement with the Master Plan, 
the Planning Board so reports and the Gov- 
eming Body may proceed with the improve- 
ment provided the decision of the Planning 
Board is overruled by a vote of not less 
than two-thirds of its entire membership. In 
Newark, overruling of the Planning Board 
would require a vote of four out of five of 
the City Commissioners which is more than 
a majority. 


Official Map 


The New Jersey Law provides that the 
municipality may, by ordinance, establish 
the Master Plan as the official map of the 
Municipality. This means that a map may 
be drawn on which is shown the location 
of future streets, parks, playgrounds, schools, 
and other public buildings, and it indicates 
the precise limits of the land to be used for 
those purposes, as well as the intention of 
the City to eventually acquire such lands for 
public use. 


The official map differs from the Master 
Plan in that once adopted, it becomes an of- 
ficial document which can only be changed 


by ordinance. Experience has shown that it 
is difficult to determine a number of years 
in advance the exact boundaries of the fu- 
ture parks, schools, playgrounds and the 
like, and for that reason, it has not been 
customary to show these future improve- 
ments on the official map. It is highly im- 
portant though to indicate the present and 
proposed street system on the map in order 
to prevent the encroachment of future build- 
ings on the beds of future streets. In other 
words, the recommendations of the Major 
Street Plan as to future widenings and exten- 
sions should be drawn in detail on a map 
which should then be adopted by the Board 
of City Commissioners by ordinance. By es- 
tablishing an official street map, the City 
will be able to avoid large future expendi- 
tures by not having to condemn buildings 
which will have been constructed in the beds 
of future widened streets. As such a regula- 
tion is authorized under the police power of 
the City in a manner similar to zoning, the 
question of compensation should not arise 
until such time as the property is actually 
taken for street purposes. There are, in speci- 
fic cases of hardship, provisions in the Law 
which permit variations to be made by the 
Board of Adjustment. 


Subdivision Control 


In a community which possesses areas ot 
vacant land suitable for residential develop- 
ment, the control of land subdivision is an 
important function of the Planning Board. Un- 
der the planning statute the Governing Body 
of the City may, by ordinance, authorize and 
empower the Planning Board to adopt reg- 
ulations governing the subdivision of land 
within its jurisdiction, to approve plats show- 
ing new streets or highways, and to deter- 
mine and fix the minimum sizes of lots. 


Because of the fact that very little land 
remains in Newark that can be subdivided 
for residential use, this function of the Plan- 
ning Board has not been emphasized. 
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Zoning Administration 


The proposed new, zoning ordinance 
should be adopted by the Planning Board 
and submitted to the Board of Commission- 
ers for passage. After the ordinance has 
been adopted by the Board of Commission- 
ers, any future changes must be referred to 
the Planning Board for a report. This is an 
important function of the Board and places 
it is a position of judging the merits of a 
proposed change and its effect on the master 
plan in general. As in the case of referring 
public improvements to the Planning Board, 
there is no veto exercised, and the Board 
of Commissioners still may make the change, 
even if an adverse report were rendered. 
Under no circumstances will the Planning 
Board supplant the Board of Adjustment or 
usurp any of its powers. 


Having adoped the new zoning ordinance, 
it is most important that its stability be main- 
tained and that variations be ranted only 
in cases of extreme hardship. The New Jersey 
State Law is not effective in restricting the 
actions of Boards of Adjustment to relieving 
demonstrable hardship. If the Board of Ad- 
justment continues to grant variances for 
uses not permitted within a district, the new 
ordinance will soon be underminded and 
will eventually lost its effectiveness. 


Other Functions of the Planning 
Board 


In addition to safeguarding the integrity of 
the Master Plan, the Board has other import- 
ant functions to perform. While the Master 
Plan represents the best thinking based on 
conditions existing now or that can be for- 
seen in the reasonable future, the plan is 
not inflexible, and it should be changed or 
modified whenever conditions indicate such 
action. Keeping the plan up to date is a con- 
tinuing function of the Board. In order to do 
this effectively, a close check must be made 
‘on trends of population, land use, building 
construction, traffic flow, and similar mat. 


ters. The Planning Board should be a co- 
ordinating agency for the various govern- 
mental divisions of the City and should 
maintain a pool of information that can be 
used by commercial and industral groups, 
private citizens, the City departments, as 
well as other governmental agencies. It is 
essential that the Planning Board be con- 
tinued as a permanent part of the City Gov- 
emment and supported by adequate appro- 
priation. 


Enlistment of Public Support 


The Master Plan will be effective only if 
it has the confidence of all of the citizens of 
Newark. Gaining this confidence and educat- 
ing the public as to the objectives of the 
proposals must be accomplished if the plan 
is to be a vital influence in the future of the 
city. 


The Citizen's Advisory Committee is a most 
important part of this program as the mem- 
bers have had a part in preparing the Plan 
over a period of several years. The interest 
of this group must be maintained by enlist- 
ing their support in carrying out various re- 
commendations and in protecting the in- 
tegrity of the Plan. 


As the Plan cannot succeed unless all of 
the citizens of Newark know what it is and 
what it is attempting to accomplish, the pro- 
visions must be widely publized throughout 
the Community. The Sub-Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations of the Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee prepared an outstanding report on 
how this important matter should be hand- 
led. It is not sufficient to publish and dis- 
tribute copies of the ‘Master Plan report, as 
many people do not take the time to read 
such material. The recommendations of the 
Sub-Committee cover the whole field of pup- 
licity media, including radio, talks before in- 
terested groups, advertising, exhibits, news- 
paper articles, and many other means of 
publicity. Steps should be taken to put this 
program into effect at the earliest possible 
time. 
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Relationships wiłh Other Agencies 


An important function of the Planning 
Board is to coordinate the plans pertaining 
to Newark with those of surrounding muni- 
cipalities, Essex County, State of New Jersey 
and the New York region. Local planning, 
particularly in the field of transportation can- 
not be fully effective unless it is integrated 
with the over-all plans pertaining to the Met- 
ropolitan District of which Newark is the cen- 
ter. Great opportunity exists for enlisting the 
support of Essex County and the State ot 
New Jersey in improving highways leading 
to and through the City. The suburban areas 
which are contiguous to Newark have 
many problems in common with the central 
City. These problems could best be solved 
by the creation of a regional planning a- 
gency which would have general jurisdic- 
tion over the planning of such facilities as 
highways and recreational areas. In the 
Newark metropolitan area, there has been 
much discussion of creating an Essex County 
Planning Board, but, to date, no progress has 
been made. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion and should be pursued, but considera- 
tion should also be given to an agency 
whose jurisdiction would extend beyond the 
limits of Essex County. Parts of Union, Pas- 
saic, Hudson and Bergen Counties are as 
closely associated to Newark as many of the 
communities of Essex County. 


Pending the time until it is possible to cre- 
ate such an agency in Newark, the Planning 
Board should continue to support the work 
‘of the joint Council of the Municipal Plan- 
ning Boards in Essex County and exercise 
leadership in this organization. While the 
Joint Council is entirely unofficial, it can be 
most helpful in bringing the various com- 
munities together and working out the solu- 
tions to common problems. The activities of 
this group in relation to crystalizing public 
opinion on the necessity of the Route 25 
Freeway is idicative of its potential value 
in similar situations which might arise in the 
future. 


Close liaison must be maintained between 
the Planning Board and the State Highway 
Department in order to be sure that the fu- 
ture State Highway program is closely co- 
ordinated with the Major Street Plan of the 
community. Similarly, the cordial relation- 
ship existing between the Port of New York 
Authority and the Planning Board should be 
continued in the future. The Port Authority 
program for developing transportation facili- 
ties in this area will be of utmost importance 
to the future Newark. Regional programs of 
transportation such as rapid transit and air 
and water transportation encompass a field 
beyond the physical limits of Newark, and 
Newark is almost helpless in attempting to 
solve these problems by itself. 


Conclusion 


In order to make the work of the Planning 
Board more effective in the future, and to 
assure continuation of a sound planning pro- 
gram for Newark, ceriain legal steps should 
be taken. These were discussed previously, 
and may be summarized as follows: 


(l) Adoption of new Ordinance setting 
forth the power and duty of the Planning 
Board, in accordance with the provision of 
the State Law. 


(2) Adoption of Ordinance to authorize the 
Planning Board to prepare land subdivision 
regulations and to control the platting of 
land within the corporate limits. 


(8) Adoption by Ordinance of an official 
map showing present and future streets. 


(4) Amendment to the State Zoning Act 
authorizing the City to adopt reasonable 
regulations for the elimination of non-con- 
forming uses. 


(S) Amendment to the Zoning Act to more 
clearly specify the powers and duties of the 
Board of Adjustment. 
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